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in silver. And this loss of the bondholders 


would not be the Government's gain in the 
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THE SOURCE OF OUR SILVER. 

A splendid four-page Panoramic View of Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada, wili appear in the next 
Number of Frank Lesiiz’s ILLustratep News- 
ve PER. Jt wil/ show all the principal buildings 
and streets of the town, and the location of the 
won eful silucr mines which are at present so 


| 


debt at a lower rate of interest. 


| now 


| per cent. on the $97,000,000 which it pays 

annually as interest on the public debt, it 

would also lose ten per cent. on the 
| $130,000,000 which it now collects in gold 
| by the customs duty laid on imports—that 
is, the Government would damage itself 
more than it would damage its creditors by 

undertaking to discharge its obligations in 
|a depreciated currency. The champions 
| of silver money would find that it is a 
| boomerang they are skirmishing with, if 
| they could only be brought to study the 
| back-handed action of the instrument. 

It does not need to be said that the 
remonetization of silver dooms the nation 
to bear a needless burden of taxation in 

|order to meet the annual interest on the 
public debt, for that policy puts a per- 
manent embargo on all efforts to refund the 
Of the 
six per cent. loans, about $660,000,000 are 
redeemable at the pleasure of the 
Government; and of the whole debt, 
$1,452,000,000, held at different rates of 
interest, are redeemable on or before the 
year 1881. So, by refunding all the bonds 
which are now redeemable, the Government 


| might at once save $13,200,000 every year 


powerfully attracting the attention of the world | 


to that metailiferous region. It is the largest and 
finest picture of that locality that has ever been 
made, 


THE SHADOW ON THE WALL, 


\ E begin in this issue the publication of 

‘* The Shadow on the Wall,’ a novel of 
domestic and social life, which our readers 
will find charmingly attractive. The plot 
is Jaid in England; the well-portrayed 
characters move in paths of life with 


in taxes coming from the ‘‘ hard earnings ” 
of the people, while after 1881 it might 
save $22,000,000 perannum. Yet in spite 
of these figures staring them in the face, 
our silver sophisters continue to ery for 
‘*the dollar of the fathers”’! Is not this 
paying dear for their silver whistle ? 

But it still remains to speak of the 
strongest objection to the policy of this 
movement. Silver during the last week 
has been quoted in London at 53jd. per 
ounce. The gold valueofa 412}-grain silver 
dollar would therefore be a little less than 
90 cents, and, if this rate should continue, 
the introduction of silver doullars into our 
monetary system would tend at once to 
depreciate our currency ten per cent. And 
the effect of this depreciation is not to be 
measured simply by the degree in which 


|it ‘‘minishes and brings low” the pur- 


i 


which Americans are familiar, and the in- | 


cidents, though not worked up with sensa- 
tional fervor, are invested throughout with 
well sustained interest that continues to 
the closing chapter. 








THE PROFIT AND LOSS OF 


“SILVER MONEY.” 
W® closed our last discussion of the 
‘Silver Question” with the expres- 


sion of the opinion that both the opponents 
and the advocates of silver remonetization 


| 


| poor 


chasing power of the greenback currency 
by making it redeemable in silver rather 
than gold. Ata time when the greenback 
dollar had wellnigh reached par in gold, to 
smite it with a paralysis, impairing nearly 
one-tenth of its exchangeable value, is an 
act of fatuity which has not been exceeded 
since the time ,of that eccentric English 
gentleman who, for a wager, stood upon 
London Bridge during a whole day, offer- 
ing to all passers a gold sovereign in ex- 
change for a silver shilling. 

But the positive loss inflicted by silver 
remonetization on the purchasing power of 
our currency, and on the savings of the 
invested in Government securities 


| or deposited in savings banks, is not the 


are practicing an illusion on themselves | 


with regard to the working of that measure 
in the matter of ‘‘ paying the public debt.” 
As everybody sees that the first necessity 
of the nation is to relieve its productive 
forces from the burden of taxation, such 
as that with which they were most injudici- 
ously laden during Mr. Boutwell's adminis- 
tration of the Treasury Department (when 
$400,000,000 were wrung from the people 
in the guise of ‘‘ paying the public debt’”’), 
it is not likely that the silver remone- 
tizers, if they should carry their point in 
the present Ccngress, will proceed to levy 
taxes on the ‘‘dear people” for the sake 


in a depreciated currency. And as the 


greatest of the evils which are likely to 
result from remitting our currency to the 
régime of changing values from which it has 
been almost wholly resuscitated by the 
near approach of resumption in gold. The 
financial whirligig will again be set in 
motion, not indeed with the oscillations 
which marked the rise and fall of green- 
backs during the war, but with oscillations 
determined by the rise and fall of silver as 
measured in the markets of the world with 
the value of gold. Silver-we may use, but 
its value in gold will measure its purchas- 
ing power, and as this value rises or falls 
the relations of our internal trade will be 
thrown into confusion, while in the rela- 
tions of our foreign trade we shall be sub- 


| jected to all the disadvantages inseparable 


bondholders may be reasonably credited | 


with sagacity enough to perceive this truth, 
it is not likely that they will be in haste to 
throw their bonds on the market, and to 
‘*realize” on themin gold. Doubtless, the 
immediate effect of the remonetization of 
silver will be to produce a decline in the 
market value of our securities; but this 
decline will not result so much from the 


normal and immediate ope:ation of the) silver in the hour of their victory over 
‘silver dollar” upon the public debt as | prance, 


from the apprehension that the men who 
have favored it, as a means for cheapening 
the payment of the public debt, will not 
hesitate to do worse when the delusion of 
the silver dollar has been made patent to 
the public mind. ‘The threat of Bland and 
his coadjutors—that they will ‘‘ wipe out” 
the pu! lic debt if they cannot pay it in 
silver—is a more formidable spectre than 
the phantom hopes they have based on re- 
storing the ‘‘ dollar of the fathers” to its 
place in our monetary system. But while 
the silver dollar of 4124 grains, though 
made a legal tender for all debts, might not 
actually be used in extinguishing the na- 
tional indebtedness, we suppose that the 
same majority which was strong enough to 
carry it through Congress would insist that 
it should be used at once in paying the in- 
terest on the public debt. This would at 


once effect a decline in the selling price 
and market value of our securities, as held 
by their present owners, according to the 
differences between $97,000,000 paid annu- 
\ally in gold and $97,000,000 paid annually 





‘a “A | irom transactions in which a baser metal 
of paying the “ bloated bondholders,” even | o¢ changing values comes into competition 


with a superior metal which has the ele- 
ment of greater stability and of greater 
convenience in handling where large pay- 
ments are concerned. In such cases the 
risks and losses of agiotage redound in- 
evitably andalways to the detriment of the 
country trading in the baser and fluctuat- 
ing measure of value. 

It was this consideration which induced 
the statesmen of Germany to demonetize 


It was this consideration which 
induced the statesmen of France to arrest 
the further coinage of silver in the hour of 
their humiliation, and by so doing they 
helped themselves to pluck a financial 
triumph from the jaws of an unexpected 
military defeat. That the statesmen of 
the United States should be laboriously 
seeking to place themselves in the position 
of financial inferiority from which the most 
enlightened nations of Europe are labori- 
ously seeking an exit, is a problem which 
we must leave to be discussed by financial 
Dundrearys inside and outside of Congress. 








AMERICAN COMMERCE AND 
PRODUCTION. 


E are glad to notice that a national 
convention is to be held at Washing- 

ton on the 19th instant for considering the 
depressed condition of our commercial in- 
terests, and for inaugurating measures look- 
ing to its relief. The New York Chamber 
of Commerce and other similar bodies will 
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send delegates, and the proceedings are 
certain to excite unusual interest. The 
leading merchants of the country are united 
in the belief that an enlarged export market 
should be secured for our over-production 
of manufactured goods; that our commerce 
at foreign ports should be fostered and pro- 
tected; that our merchant marine should 
be improved so that the mails may be car- 
ried in American vessels, if possible ; and 





that efficient marine avenues should be es- | 


tablished for the transit of our excess of 
productions to foreign ports, and especially 
those on the American continent. 
are important questions. In the present 
depressed state of business, they are of 
vital interest. The efforts of Great Bri- 
tain, in our colonial days, were directed to 
the suppression of our manufacturing in- 
dustries, and the restriction of our com- 


These | 


merce on the seas, through navigation laws | 


and other oppressive measures. War failed 
to achieve this end, but peace has brought 
it about. Our laws imposing burdens on 
shipbuilding have operated badly, and the 
European countries have sustained steam 
communication with other lands by means 
of generous gifts for carrying the mails. 
Under the fostering hand of Government, 
British steam lines became firmly estab- 
lished before we were alive to the change 
that was going on. When iron steamers 
came into vogue, the almost exclusive pas- 
senger traffic on the ocean passed into Eng- 
lish hands. 
legislation. When, not long ago, it was 
proposed in Parliament to throw India and 
China mail contracts open to foreign com- 
petition, it was objected at once that ‘‘ to 
receive proposals for carrying Her Ma- 
jesty’s mail from any foreign country, would 
be ‘free trade’ run mad.” Yet, with us, 
the capital that was earned on the sea has 
been directed inland, and the most lavish 
gifts of the national domain have been 


It has been kept there by | 
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ing it. Of course, in matters relating to 
political economy, including taxation, 
there must be many seated in Congress 
whose studies, habits of thought and ex- 
perience do not serve to give them any in- 
sight or comprehension of the problem pre 
sented, other than that of the masses, a:d 
ignorance is in such cases the only crime. 
Again, there will be always a minority, 
who inevitably take the wrorg side and re- 
present in sincerity the exploded conclu- 
sions of persistent dissenters from estab- 
lished science. But without the seductive 
influence of demagogism, it is not at all 
likely that the intelligently perverted and 
the popularly ignorant would make up a 
majority of the Representatives. 

The income tax is attractive, because the 
rich in this way are to be compelled in 


proportion to their riches to bear the 
burdens of the Government. What more 
just than this result? And what more 


popular enactment than a law which pro- 
vides for such result? That the result will 
certainly follow the enactment goes with- 
out saying, from its very desirability. If 
to this is added the favor that is done to 
such large and extended interests as the 
whisky trade and the tobacco trade by 
lessening the tax burdens on the latter, 
and the public revenue is provided for, 
why should not the revisers of the law be 
greatly applauded? Now, we assume that 
there cannot be any dispute that the first 
principle of the science of taxation is, that 
so far as possible revenue should be raised 
from what are not necessities but luxuries, 


| and that the two articles to be relieved are 
| of all others not necessities but luxuries to 


those who like them. We suppose that 


| there is no limit, except a financial one, to 


bestowed upon railways, while the ocean, | 


covering three-fifths of the earth’s surface, 
and free to all, has been left, as respects 
steam navigation, to the undisturbed pos- 
session of other maritime nations. 

It is pitiful to reflect on the mean figure 
our commerce cuts in mercantile annals. 
England paid out last year nearly five mil- 
lion dollars to steam mail lines, and her 


} 


exports amounted to $748,711,480, where | 


ours were $41,122,383. The total of our 
grants to steamship lines in the past ten 
years has been $5,887,830, while to Pacific 
railroads the enormous sum of $144,213,078 
has been donated in lands, bonds and in- 
terest. As a result of her liberal policy, 


England finds an almost universal market | 


for her manufactured goods, and the com- 
merce of the West Indies, South America, 
Mexico, and Central America, which be- 
longs by natural right to the United States, 
is in the hands of the Mother Country. 
Last yeur our tutal exports of cotton man- 
ufactures was $10,251,056, while Great 
Britain shows $358,858,565 ; and the figures 
hold good in all other lines except leather 
products and manufacturing implements. 
Such figures as these show the great need 
of looking up new markets for the surplus 
products of our industries. Perhaps the 
result of the national convention, to be 
held on the 19th instant, may be that some 
of our extra capital will seek investment 
in maritime ventures. If so, it will give 
needed employment to our trained me- 
chanics, and open fresh markets to the 
owners and tillers of our broadacres. The 
link between our commerce and our pro- 
ducts is a vital one. 


REVIVAL OF THE INCOME TAX. 


HE House of Representatives has been 
shown by its recent vote to harbor 
members sufficient in point of numbers and 
determination to reinflict the income tax 
upon a country already suffering so much 
beyond what is necessary—the mistakes 
and vacillations of the law-making body 
being added to other and inevitable causes 
of prevailing financial distress. The pre- 
text for this resort to the income tax is 
said, as reported in the Washington dis- 
patches, to be the necessity of supplying a 
deficit in the revenue certain to be occa- 
sioned by the Congressional desire and in- 
tention to reduce the tax on whisky and 
tobacco. To the hopelessly poor and those 
whose incomes are within a limitation, say 
of one thousand dollars or thereabouts, it 
is considered the income tax must be a 
matter of unconcern, or, rather, of strong 
approbation. And the law appeals strongly 
to the masses and the prejudices of the 
poor against the rich, by holding out the 
expectation that through its means a tax 
will be collected out of the wealthy alone, 
and in direct proportion to the amount of 
that wealth. Being related to the class 
prejudices of the poor and their own 
immunity, the favor with which such a tax 
is reeeived is by no means measured by the 
clearness of their comprehension of its 
practical workings. And even as to mem- 
bers of Congress, owing their seats to the 
popular vote, with the impression that the 
people will applaud a measure, it is easy to 


|} adequate to enable the 





| 


the propriety of taxing whisky and tobacco. 
If the amount and manner of the tax does 
not thwartitself by producing illicit and un- 
taxed production, the profit on the articles 
evading the tax being in such cases great 
enough to brave the risk of penalties and 
forfeitures, there is no ordinary limit to 
the tax which these articles would properly 
bear. So long as legitimate dealers alone 
manufacture and sell, ‘‘it is not the pro- 
ducer but the drinker and the smoker who 
paysthetax.” Andthedrinkersandsmokers 
are so well persuaded that they are simply 
indulging in luxuries, that no bona fide 
petition would be presented in their behalf 
to reduce the taxation on these articles. 
We do not suppose that the call for a re- 
duction of taxation on these articles is 
made in consequence of any restrictive 
or prohibitory effect of existing laws. If 
that were so, it would searcely be said, as 
it is, that a deficit will be created by re- 
ducing these taxes. 

Apart from all this, and assuming the 
necessity of increased sources of revenue, 
the voice of science, based on experience, 
is conclusive against the imposition of an 
income tax. The objections to it are 
patent and well known. The theory that it 
secures the contribution of taxes in the 
direct ratio of the gains of those who are 
enabled by the Government to make these 
gains, is pure theory. There is no way of 
taxing an income until the amount of the 
income is asceitained, and, as matter of 
fact and experience, it is impossible to ob- 
tain this information with sufficient cor- 
rectness and uniformity to approach equal- 
ity and justice. The only reliance of the 
Government upon returns is to be furnished 
by those in receipt of income. The reward 
of those perfectly conscientious is to have 
saddled upon them the fullamount of thetax, 
and more, in many cases of misapprehen- 
sion. Itis sufficient to say that the list of the 
perfectly conscientious in this matter has 
been founda minority. Those with fixed 
incomes, as from salaries and annuities, 
are so circumstanced as to be consciously 
chargeable with definite incomes, and these, 
in cases of fraudulent returns, the tax-col- 
lector has some chance of ascertaining. 
But as to the gains from business of all 
kinds in which the income is not fixed, 
and which includes the principal sources 
of the income sought to be taxed, it 
is impossible for the tax-collector to 
ascertain the facts on which the tax can 
be equally imposed. In many cases the 
recipients themselves, no doubt, would 
have great difficulty in satisfying them- 
selves what the exact amount of the in- 
come was. At any rate, it is not ascertained 
with any completeness of accuracy, and no 
penalties nor measures of inquisition are 
Government to 
possess itself of the facts. 

Taxation which is uncertain and unequal 
in its application is only to be endured in 
despotic countries, and it is one of the 
worst obstacles to successful industry and 
national prosperity. In an emergency like 
the present, it is not necessary to add this 
to the number of distressing financial un- 
certainties. The inquisitorial function, 
besides, is one that ill befits our Govern- 
ment, and one that can only rouse resist- 
ance. And the necessity imposed on the 
eonscientious to divulge their private 
affairs to the detriment of their business 
and the advantage of the unscrupulous, is 
also a consideration to which one legislat- 


satisfy themselves that thetrueinterests of ing for the general good sould give 
the people are being considered in adopt-' great weight before imposing an income 
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tax. Those in hopeless poverty will| 
see nothing but benefits in the tax. 
The many who now do not care to make 
discovery of inadequate incomes to dis- 
appoint the Government and their busi- | 
ness allies, see no reason why Congress | 
should enact a theory, unless more places | 
and fees are needed for officers of the | 
revenue. When articles are taxed the rich | 
pay the tax when they consume them. | 
When persons are taxed the rich protect | 
themselves in proportion to their means | 
and interests at stake. It is not legisla- | 
tive ability, but the lack of it, which at | 
this juncture relies upon an income tax to | 
meet the necessities of the revenue. | 


AN ABUSE OF THE LAW. 

NE of the worst abuses of the machinery 

of justice is in the gratification of 
petty spite ora mean revenge. The motive 
of the law is the protection of life and 
property and character. The statute-book 
is a hedge built up around the person, the 
estate, the honor of every citizen. The 
costly mechanism for the administration 
of justice is built up and kept in operation 
to detect and punish real offenses against 
person, property and character. This is its 
justification. The people never grudge the 
expense of the courts, because every citizen 
has a deep personal interest at stake. 
Public welfare and private safety alike re- | 
quire that the safeguards of law shall be 
kept in order. To seize and divert them 
from their original and legitimate purpose, 
by using them to vent personal spite on an 
individual, is a great wrong to the individual 
who is made the victim of the abuse, and a 
degradation of lawand justice, which tends 
to bring both into disgrace and breaks | 
down the bulwarks of personal reputation 
and safety. Recent events have forced 
this topic again upon public notice. The 
publisher of this paper has no disposition 
to intrude his own personal grievances 
upon its readers. The facts are now well 
known, and do not need recital. But the 
case belongs to a class of actions which 
calls for special notice and condemnation. 
It is another instance of the abuse of the 
law and the machinery for its administra- 
tion to gratify personal malice and wreak 
a paltry and contemptible revenge. There 
have been other notable instances of the 
same abuse. Mr. Charles A. Dana, the able 
editor of the Sun, has been subjected to |} 
similar treatment. The law, made to punish 
real misdemeanors, was wrested from its | 
original purpose and used as a club to| 
smite down a man who had earned enmity 
by his bold exposures of wrong and his un- 
flinching fidelity to his convictions. Resi- 
dents of this city will remember with pain 
and shame how the late Samuel Bowles, 
the brilliant Massachusetts journalist, was 
set upon by the notorious Jim Fisk, who | 
procured his arrest, on a trumped-up charge, 
and had him thrown into Ludlow Street 
Jail in the night, when it was too late for 
him to secure bail or a trial, and while his 
wife was sick at a hotel. Mr. Bowles had | 
exposed the villainous transactions of Fisk, 
and called him by his right name; and 
Fisk, with the spirit of a coward and pol- 
troon, seized the first opportunity to secure 
his revenge, and, too much of a coward to 
meet a man in a manly way, he sneaked 
behind the breastwork of the law, and by a 
vile trick compelled its officers to do his 
dirty work. A score of other instances of 
the same kind might be mentioned. But 
the point is too plain to need illustration. 
The abuse is flagrant and calls for rectifi- 
eation. It is not enough to merely con- 
demn the coward who, not daring to strike 
a blow himself, compels the policeman to 
strike it forhim. It ought to be made im- 
possible for a mean wretch to wreak venge- 
ance by the forms and machinery of the 
Jaw on a man who, perhaps, has never 
wronged him, ina spirit of spite and malice. 
Such an abuse of law turns the sword, 
which should be a terror to offenders, upon 
the breasts of honest men. It makes the 
officers of justice the accomplices of vil- 
lainy. It degrades the court into an ap- 
paratus for personal injury. It puts per- 
sonal character and convenience and safety 
in constant peril, for no one who has an 
enemy is safe. The interests of all men are 
at stake, and require that the forms of law 
shall not be degraded into the means of in- 
flicting personal wrong, and the officers of 
justice shall not be employed to strike down 
innocent people at the dictation of rascals. 














A BILL intended to put an end to one of 
the strongest objections to the College of 
the City of New York was introduced in the 
New York Assembly on February 7th. It 
provides that ‘‘it shall be the duty of the 
Board of Trustees of the College of the 
City of New York, heretofore established 
by law, to furnish gratuitously, under such 
regulations as the by-laws of said Board 
may establish through the College of the 
City of New York, the benefit of education 
to all mule students residing in the City of 
New York who shall pass the preliminary 
examination for admission prescribed by 
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the said Board of Trustees.” At present, 


none except students from public schools beliefs that are religious. 


are admitted. Boys from private schools 
would like to be admitted. 


THE EASTERN WAR. 
HE news from the Russian army in | 
Turkey has been fraught with so many | 
surprises during the past week that con- 
jecture as to the probable issue has become 
useless, and the Western World is forced 
to content itself with digesting, as it best | 
can, the startling dispatches which arrive | 
daily from the Orient. At the present 
writing the indications are that Russia, 
acting with sublime indifference for the 
great European Powers, has actually en- 
tered into an alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, with Turkey! If such be the case, | 
the wonderful transformation into allies of 
the two recent belligerents will probably 
be the signal for a general European war. 
Austria elaims to have been duped by Rus- 
sia in the matter of occupying the Danub- 
ian fortresses, and is preparing to en- 
counter still greater surprises. But the 
greatest strain of disgust has fallen upon 
Great Britain. The Ottoman Government 
feels that its old-time reliance upon British 
assurances has been misplaced, and finds 
greater hope of comfort in Russian pro- 
tection than in the more distant alliance. 
On the 7th inst. in the House of Commons 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer com-| 
municated a summary of the terms of the | 
armistice. According to this the line of 
demarcation fixed by the armistice places 
in Russian hands almost all of Bulgaria and 
Roumelia up to the lines of Constantinople 
and Gallipoli. Three days’ notice is to be 
given before the resumption of hostilities. 
Another article of the armistice stipulates | 
that the Turks are to remove their arms on 
evacuating places within the neutral zone 
which will divide the two armies. The dis- 
patch concludes by stating that the Turks 
have commenced the withdrawal of guns 
from the Constantinople lines. The Chan- 
cellor said that ‘‘ these conditions disclose 
such a state of affairs that the Govern- 
ment, in view of possible disturbance in 
Constantinople, has ordered a portion of the 
fleet thither, not as a departure from 
neutrality, but as a protection to life and 
property. The Government has notified 
this step to the other Powers, asking 
whether they will join in the movement; it 
has also notified Russia.” The announce- 
ment was received with deafening cheers, 
indicating a willingness on the part of John 
Bull to fight. But the object of the im- 
pending struggle will not.be the autonomy 
of Turkey. 





INGERSOLLISM. 


OLONEL ROBERT A. INGERSOLL, of 
/ Illinois, is too well known by report to 
need introduction to the readers of this 
paper. He is a lawyer, a politician anda 
propagandist of a species of materialistic 
infidelity, and he is a popular orator also, 
with a good presence, an engaging man- 
ner, and an unusually effective way of say- 
ing things. He has wit, humor, clever- 
ness, the rhetorical faculty in a high state 
of development, and the power of con- 
densing his thought into those short, sharp 
sentences which stick in the hearer’s 
memory like carpet-tacks shot from an 
air-gun. Moreover, he has perfect self- 
confidence, and the effrontery of a man 
who feels that he is master of the situ- 
ation, and knows that he is right, and 
thinks he ha& no superior, and is afraid 
of neither God nor Devil, because he be- 
lieves there is neither. He is no more of 
an atheist than some others, but they have 
the good sense to keep their mouths shut; 
having no religion of their own, they do 
not feel called on to assail the religion of 
other people, but mind their own business. 
Ingersoll is not content with his no-religion. 
Like the fox that had lost his tail in the 
steel-trap, he wants other people to follow 
his example and get rid of a decidedly 
superfluous appendage, and has taken to 
the lecture platform to persuade them of 
the absurdity and danger of dragging such 
a long, bushy, soiled thing as a religion 
about with them. 

Ingersoll has lectured several times in 
New York, drawing crowds of applauding 
admirers. He was as sensational as Tal- 
mage, and for a time threatened to ruin 
the Columbian Opera-House. But while 
his lectures abounded with clever hits at 
popular errors, and outgrown superstitions 
and palpable abuses, and sins that every- 
body condemns, his irreverent way of hand- | 
ling sacred themes shocked many of his 
most liberal hearers. People who have no 
religion to speak of were disgusted by his 
coarse, hard, profane way of tossing about 
the most momentous subjects which have 
engaged the human mind, as though they 
were india-rubber balls. The substance of 
his lectures was negative; they were full of 
hits at, and assaults upon, ‘‘ orthodoxy "— 
and orthodoxy in Mr. Ingersoll’s vocabu- 
lary is the synonym for about all 
the religion there is. They were raids | 





STRATED 


| chief thing known, according to Ingersoll, 


|a shadow of human fear and fancy pro- 


| Alfred Hibard, Iowa ; Wm. A. Moore, 
North Carolina ; Edwin Cowles, Ohio ; 
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upon the religious beliefs of all who have 
They were ex- 
| hibitions of infidelity blatant and on the 


|rampage. Thechief article in the creed of 


Ingersoll is that there is nothing in parti- | 


cular to believe in, and whoever believes in 
anything that cannot be seen or touched or 
felt—that cannot be weighed or measured, 
computed or demonstrated—is an_ idiot. 
This is the essence of Ingersollism—his 
substitute forreligion. But as such a bald, 
bleak, soulless system would repel most per- 
sons, he keeps it carefully in the back- 
ground, letting portions of it appear from 
time to time, leaving his audiences to put 
the pieces together as best they can. The 


is ignorance of the unknown. There is 
no God, and the idea of such a Being is 


jected into vacancy. The belief in immor- 
tality is the child of a selfish longing for 
life and clinging to friends, and heaven is 
a sort of mirage. There is nothing known 
but matter and its laws, and if there is 
anything else, why, no matter. Man is bone 
and muscle and nerve tissues, and all the 
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1) 
remain for some time. Nearly all the 
members of the committee have something 
to say. The progress of the committee 
with this Bill will be very slow, and it is 
not expected that it will be reported to the 
| House for three or four weeks. Many re- 
presentatives of different manufacturing in- 
terests are in Washington for the purpose 
of presenting their views in regard to the 
Bill to the committee. No formal hearings 
are accorded, but the members of the com- 
mittee are privately occupied with those 
people during most of the time. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS, 

Aw OrriciaL Gazetre.— The Judiciary Committee 
of the House of Representatives has discussed the 
question of issuing an official gazette, and has in- 
structed General Butler to report a Bill providing 
that, in lieu of printing Government advertisements 
inthe newspapers of the country, they should all be 
printed in the official gazette, and all contractors 
and other persons having business with the Govern- 
ment will then know where to look for them. It is 
believed that the average amount spent of late years 
for Government advertising will be nearly or quite 





differences between men and ages, all the | 
splendid achievements of the race, are re- | 
sults of culture. The chief end of man is | 
to get rid of religion, believe nothing, ac- | 
quire culture and be happy. And this is 
the new gospel of which Ingersoll is some- 
thing such a preacher as Elder Knapp was 
of the old. 

It need surprise no one that crowds flock | 
to hear Ingersoll as they would to hear an 
equally clever Mormon or Mohammedan; 
nor is it surprising that his superficial 
reasoning and cheap science deceive many 
and turn a few heads. But people preserve 
their mental equilibrium pretty well in the 
long run. Human nature can be trusted. 
Mankind will not throw away the expe- 
rience of ages for the crotchets of evena 
brilliant brain which may prove to be un- 
hinged, any more than they will burn 
steamships because somebody has invented 
anarmortoswimin. The bases of morality 
are impregnable, and the deepest and 
finest and holiest sentiments of the human 
heart will crave satisfaction and find it 
somewhere. Even Tyndall, who finds the | 
potency of all things in matter, leaves an | 
aperture in his system large enough for 
the religious sentiments to nestlein. Her- 
bert Spencer shows that the horizon of 
faith has enlarged to keep pace with the 
widening world of knowledge, and the un- 
known God of science is immensely greater 
than the deity ignorant ages thought they 
knew all about. In this breaking-up time 
in the world’s thought, it is not strange that 
blatant infidels like Ingersoll appear and 
create a passing sensation, but their efforts 
are as short-lived as their fame; and if 
they unsettle the faith of some, they start 
inquiries which settle the faith of others 
on solid foundations. Science may not be 
religion, nor religion science, but the truth 
of both has one source, and the two no 
more clash in the least analysis than the 
fragrance of a rose with the multiplication 
table. 








THE first day’s investigation into the 
cause of the steamer Metropolis wreck was 
for all reasonable persons sufficient to end 
all controversy as to the seaworthiness 
of the ship. A clerk in the employ of the 
owners testified that the pieces of the 
wreck, thrown up by the waves, were so 
rotten that they could be ‘‘mashed under 
his foot ;’ and the surgeon testified that 
some parts of the timber could be cut like 
cheese, bringing a piece along with him 
to prove it. 


SENATOR BLAINE has at last been heard 
from*on the silver question. His wily rival, 
Mr. Conkling, does not seem yet to have 
concentrated his views on that delicate 
topic. Mr. Blaine is in favor of tryinga 
silver experiment on the basis of silver 
dollars worth one hundred cents—a pro- 
position which, though plausible, is fraught 
with serious difficulties. Mr. Blaine, how- 
ever plants himself squarely in opposition 
to the Bland Bill—therein displaying the 
doubly creditable qualities of good sense 
and courage. 


THE President has completed his ap- 
pointments of Honorary Commissioners to 
the Paris Exposition. The following is the 
list: Andrew D. White, New York; Levi P. 
Morton, New York; Geo. W. Childs, Penn- 
sylvania; W. H. H. Davis, Pennsylvania; 
A. L, Coolidge, Massachusetts; Frederick 
Smythe, New Hampshire; Frank Millward, 
Kentucky ; James H. Smart, Indiana ; 


Benjamin E. Gallup, Illinois; E. H. 
Knight, District of Columbia; Wm. Selig- 
man, California; 8S. T. Merrill, Wisconsin; 
J. M. Safford, Tennesse3; J. A. Towner, 
Arizona ; Austin Savage, Idaho; Wm. 
Hayden, Utah. = 

THE Wood Tariff Bill has at length come 
fairly before the attention of the Com- 


sufficient to maintain such a publication. The Bill 
will provide that a certain number of copies of this 
gazette shall be filed in the principal libraries of the 
country and sent to foreign governments, and this 
pubiication, together with the Congressional Re- 
cord and the Patent Office Gazette, will constitute 
a complete record of all the proceedings of the 
Government. There are many reasons why such a 
gazette should be issued. It is entirely beyond the 
resources of any private person to issue a complete 
record of the official action of the Government. 
The proposed official gazette would contain all the 
decisions of the Federal courts, all the official 
orders of the army and navy, all the circulars of 
information and instruction issued by the several 
heads of the bureaus of the Treasury Department 
to their subordinates, and the same of the Interior 
Department, State Department, Department of 
Justice, Post Office Department, Department of 
Agriculture, etc. This would be printed at the 
Government Printing Office. 


Tue Cotor Ling.—It is reported in Washington 
that General Burnside has obtained permission to 
report to the Senate his Bill to remove all restric- 
tions now existing in regard to enlistment of 
colored citizens in any branch of the United States 
Army. The Bill provides that the word color shall 
not hereafter be used to designate any soldier of 
the army, that colored citizens shall be entitled to 
all the privileges of any citizen to enlist in any arm 
of the service, and that all of its branches shall be 
open to him. The majority of the Military Com- 
mittee are opposed to the Bill, and it will be 
handled severely when it comes before the Senate. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


Tue Chamber of Commerce at San Francisco 
has held a special meeting and adopted resolutions op. 
posing the proposed remonetization of silver. 


Henry W. Genet, the ‘ Prince Hal”’ of Ring 
days, after an exile of four years, surrendered himself 
to Judge Davis, and was released on heavy bail. 


Tue Bankers and the Board of Trade and 
Transportation of New York City have presented strong 
memorials to Congress against further silver legislation. 


Representatives of the National Bank of 
Commerce, of New York, have entered suit against the 
National Bank of the State of Missouri for the recovery 
of loans amounting to $1,500,000, 


Ex-Governor We ts, of Louisiana, has sur- 
rendered himself and been lodged in jail in New Or- 
leans. The trial of General Anderson, another member 
of the Returning Board, resulted in a verdict of guilty, 
with a recommendation to mercy. 


Mr. Henry S. Moss, a member of the Board 
of Aldermen, and a prominent merchant of Louisville, 
Ky., is discovered to have forged paper to the extent 
of $40,000 or $50,000, New York and Louisville men 
being the sufferers. 

Amone the business embarrassments of the past 
week were the defalcation of A. M. Turney, paying 
teller of the Bank of North America, of New York City, 
$100,000, and the euspension of Joel Hayden & Co., 
same city, with liabilities of $400,000, 


In the United States Senate numerous petitions 
were received against the passage of the Bland Silver 
Bill, in reference to the Tariff, etc, During the week 
Messrs. Bayard, Eaton, Blaine, Kernan and Hill spoke 
earnestly against the Bland Bill—Megsrs. How, Thur- 
man and Withers defending it. A resolution was adopted 
to rectify the delays in the pension business. Ip the 
Hovse the West Point appropriation was discussed; an 
investigation was ordered into the circumstances of the 
Metropolis wreck; a Southern war claim was debated 
and rejected. 

Foreign. 


A Suanouat telegram reports that an asylum 
for women and children, at the city of Tien-Tsin, hag 
been burned. Over 2,000 persons perished in the fire. 


To Carpinat Srmeonr’s protest against the 
accession of King Humbert, all the Powers have replied 
that they could not accept the protest, as they were 
friendly to King Humbert, 


Tue Convenor of the Glasgow Presbytery of 
the Established Church had telegraphed to the Pope that 
an interdict will be demanded against the proposed 
Papal Hierarchy from the Supreme Civil Court of Scot- 
land, and the laws of the country will be rigidly enforced 
against it. 


InTELLIGENCE has reached St. Petersburg that 
Beg Kuli Beg, the Emir of Kashgar, has arrived at 
Tasbkend. He admits his inability to oppose the Chi- 
nese. The Russian frontier is crowded with Kashgarian 
refugees, who say the Chinese are perpetrating {rightful 
atrocities in Kashgar, All the towns formerly held by 
Yakoob Beg have submitted to the Chinese, and the 
Khasate of Kashgaria has ceased to exist. 


Ovr latest intelligence from the European seat 
of war is to the effect that the Turks have evacuated 
the great fortresses of Widdin, Rustchuk, Silistria, 
Belgradchik and Erzcroum; that peace is to be con- 
cluded at Adrianople; that arrangements are being made 
for an interview between the Graud Duke Nicholas and 
the Sultan, and that Russia does not object to the 





mittee on Ways and Means, where it will 


rendezvous of the Britis fleet at Constantinople 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the TIllustrated European Press.—See Pace 423 





FRANCE.—MODELING THE HEAD OF BARTHOLDI'S COLOSSAL STATUE OF ‘‘ LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING 
THE WORLD. 








SPAIN,—AN ENVOY OF KING ALFONSO ASKING THE DUKE OF MONTPENSIER FOR THE HAND, 
OF THE INFANTA MERCEDES, 
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ITALY,--THE DEATH OF VICTOR EMMANUEL IN THE QUIBINAL PALACE, 
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SWITZERLAND.—M. PICTET EXPERIMENTING AT GENEVA IN LIQUEFYING AND SOLIDIFYING 
HYDROGEN. 
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ITALY,—APPEARANCE OF THE GRAND STAIRWAY OF THE QUIRINAL PALACE WHILE VICTOR 
EMMANUEL’S BODY WAS LYING IN 8TATE, 
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AcROSS THE 
CONTINENT. 


Tue Frank LESLIE 
exe RSION TO 
rHE PaciFic. 

CARSON CITY. 


TIA the Virginia and 
\ Truckee Railroad 
we reach Carson City at 
seven o'clock of a Sun 
day morning. It is a 
sort of *‘ hall-way house”’ 
between Reno and 
Virginia City, and con 
siders itself a fine, thriv 
ing, full-grown town 
quite an old-established 
one, having had twenty 
years’ time wherein to 
improve and beautify, 
and to run up its popula- 
tion to three thousand 
five hundred souls. It is 
not a fair city to look 
upon —few of these 
Western centres of 
young civilization are 
such; it is only a strag- 
gling place set on a flat 
plain, with the glorious 
snowy ‘‘ sierras” stretch- 
ing away to north and 
south, a shining rampart 
behind which the sun 
goes down in glory. 
There are the usual 
broad streets, with stone- 
paved channels of clear 
running water on either 
side, in lieu of our muddy 
gutters of the East; 
sparse rows of cotton- 
wood trees, with their 
smooth, pale yellow 
bark; square two- 
storied houses, in the 
most severely simple 
style of domestic architecture; planked sidewalks, 
stores, saloons ; the long, low railroad buildings and 
platform, and 4 little sqaare inclosure of fresh, thick, 
green grass, in the midst of which a fountain is 
playing, and scatters a wide, cool shower as the 
breezes toss it. Indians lounging along the line of 
the cars, of course — calico rags, red paint, 
blankets and papooses are deir distinctive features ; 
a few American citizens, clothed as with a gar- 
ment in that careless, self-sustained, half-barbaric 
freedom which influences the very cut of hair and 
beard, and the putting-on of the clothes, in a Far- 
Westerner ; men and boys of all sizes, but, as al- 
ways, no women. 

Being stafionary for an hour at Carson C ity, we 
leave our car, and wander off ona stroll through 
the streets. They don’t invite the pedestrian to a 
very extended ramble; in ten minutes one could 
make a brisk circuitofthem all. There is the main 
street, running north and south, with its two 
goodly stone buildings, the Mint and the State 
Capitol, and the straggling show of shops (most of 
them with open windows and doors, and a view in- 
side of the proprietors making ready to open busi- 
ness for the day); the cross-streets, with their few 
neat and many shabby private dwellings, all of the 
peculiarly bare and utilitarian type prevailing in 
this part of the world, many of them—the cross- 
streets aforesaid —terminating in dreary no- 
thoroughfares of waste lots, strewn with ashes and 
old timber and barrel-hoops, and given over ap- 
parently to the Indian population, whose shanties 
are scattered about this Sahara; the solemn 
figure of a man, in a red blanket, stalking away 
from us, and disappearing in a low hovelin the lee of 
a great lumber-yard, and the shapes of two or three 
squaws, barefooted and with generously molded 
figures compressed with difficulty in their ragged 
calico gowns, remain among the pictures in our 
memor.es of Carson City. 
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THE UNITED STATES MINT IN CARSON CITY, 


THE NEVADA STATE CAPITOL. 
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EXCURSION —SOME 


STREET IN CARSON CITY. 
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Passing a little shop 
or half-developed 
saloon, so to speak, in 
whose windows hang 
an inviting sign, ‘‘ Fresh 
Milk and Boston Brown 
Bread,’”’ we ste p in fora 
taste of its quality. A 
civil man, whose linen 
is of a sad and sombre 
color, and whose morn- 
ng toilet has evidently 
not included the cere- 
mony of ablution, re- 
ceives and serves us, not 
with the Boston Brown 
Bread, for we are too 
early birds to catch that 
particular worm, but 
with a species of very 
solid jumble, and with 
glasses of milk suspi- 
cious in color and de- 
cidedly weak to the 
taste. Criticism is dis- 
armed, however, by the 
voluntary statement of 
the man at the counter 
that “milk’s quite 
skeerse in Carson; 
every drop hes to come 
down from Virginia, and 
the supply ain't re- 
gular.’’ So we drink our 
portion from tall beer 
glasses, and pay our ten 
cents apiece without a 
murmur. 

‘Don't you close your 
places on Sunday ’’’ one 
of us inquires. ‘‘I see 
nearly all the stores 
opening.” 

‘Oh, they shut up at 
noon—most of ’em.”’ 

‘And what time are 
the churches open for 
service’?’’ The man 
looks dubiously at us, 
meditates, and looks out 
of the window at the 
Mint opposite for in- 
formation. 

‘Well, I do’no exactly; I think some of ’em one 
time and some another. I couldn’t tell you for 
certain.” Evidently the subject of church services 
is one entirely aliefi to his experience and habit 
of mind ; he is able to tell us, however, that there 
are in Carson four of the sacred edifices—Roman 
Catholic, Episcopalian, Methodist and Presbyterian 

and even as we leave his shop, the bells of one 
of them come ringing sweetly to our ears. 

Besides the churches, the Capitoland Mint, Carson 
has a large and very excellent schoolhouse, and 
three good hotels on the main street; two daily 
newspapers express the vor populi, and the society 
is said to be unusually good. This last statement 
we must needs take on faith, our social observa- 
tions being confined to Indians and those specimens 
of the male population who tuck their pantaloons 
in their boots, cultivate manly beards, and eschew 
‘*biled shirts ’— a picturesque and essential ele- 
ment, if not a ‘‘ high-toned ’’ one, 


SING SING PRISON. 
SomME INTERIOR, VIEWS OF STATE PRISON 
LIFE. 


{,ROM the hall we were conducted to the chapel, 
which is over the mess-room, by a covered 
bridge. It is long, somewhat low-ceilinged, the 
centre of the roof being arehed, the walls a dull 
yellow. At the southern end stands a raised plat- 
form upon which is the altar, white, with the 
letters ‘‘ 1. H.8.,’’ Jesus Hominum Salvator, in gold. 
Over the altar is painted a view on the Hudson 
River, near Poughkeepsie, the which, being taken 
‘*‘ with all its imperfections on its head,” is no dis- 
credit to the convict hand that limned it. Upon the 
platform are seats for the Warden and Deputy, 
while the keepers are placed at intervals along the 
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walls at either side, and also on raised stools in the 
aisle. At the northern end of the chapel, upon a 
platform similar to that at the southern, is a har 
monium. This is played by a convict, sappertes 
by a choir of eight convict voices. The alcove at 
the back is enlivened by a picture of Haverstraw 


and Croton Point, fairly accomplished, and very | 


bright as to color. The Koman Catholic services are 
held on the last Sunday of every month; the Pro- 
testant upon every Sunday in the month but one. 
A Catholic clergyman hears confessions and be- 
stows communion upon every Monday morning. 
The convicts of all persuasions, as a rule, are re- 
markably attentive, their earnestness being tho- 
roughly genuine, At present the chapel is utilized 
as a slosping-place for an armed guard, in readi- 
ness to turn out at a moment’s notice, its proximity 
to the hall rendering it especially available. The 
convict who cares the chapel has been an inmate 
of Sing Sing for twenty-three years, a sad, resigned, 
despair-stricken man. He is what is technically 
termed a “‘ lifer,” 4. e., sentenced for life. 


OursIDE CORRESPONDENTS. 


When a letter arrives for a convict possessing 
many aliases, the clergyman announces the fact 
from the platform, in order that the prisoner may 
call for it at the post-office, i. e., the library, where 
it will be handed to him on application. Through 
this channel “‘ Nosey Stebbins,’ *‘ Johnny, the 
Greek,” ‘* Billy Frost,’’ and ‘ Big Dock” received 
notification that their friends outside were not un- 
mindful of them, and who, knowing them by no 
other names, fondly imagined that the prison au- 
thorities could scarcely tail to recognize titles won 
by hairbreadth escapes, making their recipients 
famous. The convicts dislike the sad solemnity of 
Sunday, the work to which they may be attached 
serving to distract their thoughts and to cause the 
day to pass onwards, bringing them twenty-four 
hours nearer the end of their term. They like 
attending church, and there is no doubt but that, 
apart from all higher motives, this observance 
possesses a humanizing influence. It enables the 
mind of the guilty man to travel back to that time 
when, young and innocent, he attended prayer and 
joined his youthful voice in the hymn of praise ; 
when life was bright, beautiful, full of promise ; 
when hope whispered its many tinted tales of love 
and ambition, and ere the dark brand of crime had 
sealed itself in burning and indelible characters 
upon his brow. Yes, even as a convict, even sur- 
rounded by convicts, his brothers in guilt, the 
thought of the bygone time will well up within his 
heart, and for the moment that wretched man will 
feel as he did in the hcur that is gone for ever. 

The chapel looks somewhat rusty, and, despite 
the attention bestowed upon it by its caretaker, 
wears a dilapidated appearance. Now that the 
gen from being deeply on the wrong side of the 

ooks, has commenced to show a credit balance, 
a Jarge debt having been wiped out, and a surplus 
of $2,700 a month going into the coffers of the State 
Treasury, it is proposed to erect a suitab‘e church 
within the inclosure. 


THE Mess Room. 


The steam-whistle is blown from the Deputy 
Warden's office as a sign to the convicts to cease 
from labor and proceed to meals. Gangs are formed 
in the various shops under the direction of the 
keepers, and the men are marched singly into the 
grounds, where they form close column as alread 
described, moving on towards the mess-room. It 
is a strange sight to behold the convicts squirming 
from every direction, all converging upon one 
centre. In marching the prisoners are ordered to 
keep their heads averted from the direction of the 
Deputy Keeper’s office, and as a consequence 
visitors are precluded from communicating with 
the convicts by signal or otherwise. Arrived at the 
mess-room, the march becomes a shuffle, each con- 
vict entering singly, doffing his cap upon entrance. 
The gangs proceed to the tables allotted to them 
with as much order and decorum as though taking 
their seats ina church. The mess-room isa dark, 
gioomy, cheerless, low-ceilinged chamber, sup- 
ported by two rows of iron pillars, and furnished 
with eighty-four wooden tables, each accommodat- 
ing fifteen convicts. The prisoner is supplied witha 
knife, fork, spoon and drinking cup. One officer 
stands on guard over every three tables. The utmost 
order prevails, less noise or confusion being observ- 
able than at a‘‘ swell” banquet at the Brunswick 
or Delmonico’s. The dimensions of the room are in- 
sufficient for the accommodation of all the inmates 
of the prison, and the tables require to be reset for 
about two hundred. Fifteen minutes are allowed 
for dinner, ten for breakfast, at the expiration of 
which the steam-whistle shrieks its note ot 
warning. The convicts as a rule eat slowly, dis- 
playing no ravenousness or rampant desire to 
*‘rush’’ their food. The viands are excellent of 
their kind, and the quantity allotted to each convict 
ample. When the meal is over the prisoners depart 
in the same order as that in which they entered, 
each taking with him his knife, fork and spoon, 
which he deposits in a large box as he emerges 
irom the door, beneath the scrutinizing guze ofa 
keeper told off for that purpose. The prisoners are 
attended during meals by convict waiters, who set 
the tables, place the food, salt, etc., ete. This 
waiterage gives employment to about forty men. 
The keeper of the kiichen is seated at a large desk 
atthe end of the ne shan in close proximity to 
luge cylinders in which soup, meat and vegetables 
are prepared. Upon the occasion of our visit the 
dinner consisted of soup, boiled beef and potatoes, 
with a ration of excellent bread. The potatoes 
were large and mealy ; the soup hot and nutritious, 
while the beef was tender and of good quality. 
‘Twelve hundred and twenty-five convicts sat down 
in our presence, and it was ina tone of consider- 
able pride that one of the officers exclaimed to us: 
‘** Could anything be more orderly than that table ?”’ 
It is but seldom that complaints are made of the 
food. Ot course there are captious and critica! con- 
victs whom nothing will pone and who belong to 
that race of beings so dreaded by restaurant-waiters 
from Delmonico’s to a free lunch on the Bowery. 
The rule that permits the prisoner to eat his supper 
in his cell aftords considerable satisfaction. When 
the steam-whistle sounds in the evening the con- 
victs march upon the mess-room, having previously 
‘icked up their night-buckets, which stand await- 
ng them in 4 row, and pass onwards in single file, 
ieceiving their bread and coffee en rouwle to the 
)all. This meal, although less varied than either 
breakfast or dinner, is more valued on account of 
its — partaken of with a leisure bespeaking a 
thorough independence. 








A TALE OF TWO HOUSES. 


CHAPTER III. 
[i CARRUTHERS and Mrs. Bernard sat 


in solemn conference in the former’s boudoir 


in Abbeyfell Ilouse. Mr. Bernard had at 


first been inclined to go himself, instead of his 
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wife; but eventually he came to the conclusion | but, of course, that was all over now that she was | the greetings at the covert-side were as cheery as 


that it was better that she should undertake the 


| easy duty of arranging such simple preliminaries. | 


* Of course,”’ he said, ‘* you will not touch on 
| any business matters; it will be merely a sort of 
congratulatory visit. You must say how pleased 


mind you do not appear more pleased than she | 
does. They mustn't imagine we think so much of 
their rank as all that; und besides, Isabel brings a 
very good equivalent; and the purse-proud old 
man laughed and rattled the keys in his pocket. 

“My only fear in this interview,’’ answered his 
wife, “is that the marchioness and I may have | 
difference upon religious matters. I have been led 
to believe that she is not . 

‘* Never mind what you have been led to believe, 
and don’t bring in your eternal religion more than 
you can help. Talk about the ¢rousseaw, or a 
future baby, or anything; surely you can avoid 
that one topic for once.”’ 

“ James,’ said his better-half, solemnfy, ‘* how 
can you talk so, when you know that the land of 
heaven ——”’ 

“ Maria,’’ exclaimed Mr. Bernard, impressively, 
“shut up!’ And so the poor lady shut up, and 
went quietly off to pay her visit. 

“Mrs. Bernard,’ began Lady Carruthers, when 
her visitor had seated herself, “this engagement 
must be almost as gratifying a thing to you as it is 
to me.” 

“Quite so, Lady Carruthers,” returned the 
other, looking with a certain undefinable awe at 
the well-shaped white hands, folded so placidly on 
their possessor’s lap—‘“ quite so.” 

“Your daughter, Mrs. Bernard, is all I could 
have wished for my son. She is pretty, she is | 
well-behaved, and, as far as I can have ascertained 
from a slight personal observation, well brought 


ip.” 








‘Lady Carruthers,” said Mrs. Bernard, sol- 
emnly, ‘‘ my daughter has been brought up strictly 
as betitsa Christian girl; her religious principles are 
deeply and, I hope, indelibly grounded; I have 
always striven hard to eliminate from her nature 
that lightmindedness that makes poor human 
beings so easy a prey ‘i 

“ Oh, yes,” interrupted the marchioness, not 
understanding her; “‘ plenty of tonics and good 
wholesome food when young certainly render us 
less a prey to disease and illness. I must say that, 
thanks to my dear mother, I have never been ill 
in my life.” 

“You should thank the Lord,’’ began Mrs. 
Bernard. 

“No, his lordship had nothing to do with it; it 
was entirely my mother’s care.” 

‘*] meant that you should express your grati- 
tude to heaven;’’ and she cast up her eyes as if 
seeing a heaven in the richly decorated ceiling. 

“Ah!” said Lady Carruthers, drawing a long 
breath ; “well, we won’t enter upon that topic 
now.” 

“ We cannot enter upon it too often,”’ said Mrs. 
Bernard, with great solemnity. 

“ Well, at any rate, I have not time for it now. 
Let us be worldly. I thought that perhaps it 
would not bea bad thing if we were decide now as to 
the date, place, etc., of ourdear children’s marriage.” 
Mrs. Bernard saw that it was no use trying to 
thrust her religious opinions upon the other, and 
so the two old ladies set to work, and arranged 
and planned, aud plotted and scaemed, till, had 
their children, as they called them, lived to the age 
of Methuselah or old Parr, they would have found 
every year of their lives fully sketched out by 
their affectionate parents. 

While this important interview of arrangements 
was going on up-stairs, the two brothers were 
taking a stroll together, and George, pipe in 
mouth, was listening to an account from his 
brother of how good a thing for the property this 
marriage would be; how pleased his mother was; 
how he really thought the girl liked him, and 
how he was very fond of her; never ob- 
serving, as he went on, the look of pain that 
deepened and deepened on the face of his listener. 

George had it more than once on the tip of his 
tongue to ask him did he love her truly, as a man 
should love the girl he marries; but somehow he 
felt that he had no right to ask the question, and 
he remained silent, At last his brother noticed® 
his moody silence, and attributing it to his being 
bored by the long account he had received, he 
turned away down a side-path in the shrubbery, 
where they were walking, to return to the house. 
Dropping tis stick as he walked along, he stopped 
for a moment to pick it up, and as he did so he 
fancied he heard a groan from the spot where he 
had left his brother. 

He retraced his footsteps, and beheld him 
seated on a fallen tree with his head in his hands, 
and his body swaying about as if rocked by some 
violent emotion. He went up to him and touched 
him on the shoulder. 

“ George, old boy, what’s the matter ?”’ 

George started up, and glared at his brother 
with at almost like hatred in his face. 

‘* Matter !” he said, sullenly ; “‘ nothing ; I only 
want to be left alone.” 

“Can I do anything for vou?’ began Carru- 
thers. 

* No, vou can't,” growled the other. 

As Carruthers wolied away, be pondered deeply 
as to what could be the cause of his brother's 
grief ; and as he pondered and put different things 
together, a glimmering of the truth came into his 
mind, and with that glimmering came to him also 
a feeling of freedom and hope. 

“T must see Helen,”’ he said to himself.  She’s 
sure to bave observed it, if there is anything; 
women always do.” 

As luck would have it, before he reached the 
house he met the very young woman he was thiik- 
ing of. And he began at once, too excited to heed 
the carefully cold and haughty manner in which 
she answered him at first ; but it was only at first ; 
for before they had talked long she became quite 
as excited and interested in the subject as he was. 
He asked her if she had ever remarked any flirtation 
between his brother and Isabel Bernard. Yes, 
she had noticed it, every one had noticed it. 
Then he asked her if she thought that there was 
anything really serious in it. Well, yes; she 








| engaged to his lordship. 

‘*No,” cried Carruthers, ‘‘ I don’t want it to be 
all over. If they really love each other, what a 
brute I should be to come between them! and be- 


| 
} 


sides, Helen, I have changed my mind—men 
| you are, and she will say how pleased she 1s; but 


ought sometimes to be allowed to do that as well 


as you—and am beginning to feel that in some | 


things I should think for myself, and not be 
guided by my mother or any one else. And there’s 
another thing too ——” 

“What is that?’ asked Miss Helen, looking 
rather conscious and happy. 

“Why, because I love somebody—very, very 
dearly ; somebody who must despise me now, and 


probably will not think of listening to me.” 


‘* You ought to try her,”’ said she, in a scarcely 
audible voice. 

“Ought J, darling? Then I will,” and he 
caught her, unresisting,in his arms. ‘ You'll for- 
give me, Helen, won’t you? for I loved you all 
the time ; but—I didn’t think you cared much for 
me, and |] was talked over by mother and the 
family interests.” 

‘But it is a very bad thing for you—for you 
know | have no money!” said the young lady, 
making a show of trying to free herself from his 
detaining arm. 

“ Darling, you have everything I want!’ and 
he stooped down and— but stop! these are details 
which we will not go into for fear of shocking 
somebody. In these extremely proper days a kiss 
is dreadfully immoral, and must only be mentioned 
in the very lowest of whispers. Our sepulchres 
nowadays are indeed snowily white outside, and, of 
course, no one ever sees the inside! We will 
leave them for half an hour or so, while they in- 
dulge in the little improprieties of love, which I 
always used to think harmless till I was assured 
the reverse, and listen to what they are saying 
in the hall, ere Helen goes up stairs to divest her- 
self of her walking costume. 

“ |’\l ride over to Castle Bernard to-morrow and 
see Isabel—tell her what I have guessed, and im- 
plore her to tell methe truth. If what we fancy is 
right—and I feel sure it is—I can then face the 
old people— it wi/d be rather awful!—and make 
them see it in the right light ; and then we can tell 
dear old George when he comes back from hunt- 
ing. Thank heaven, this is not a gossiping 
county, and really very few people know about my 
engagement as yet; they wont know there has 
been any change when we tell them that George is 
to be the happy man.” 

‘*Sha'n’t you be a happy man?” asked Helen, 
poutingly. 

** Heaven knows I shall!’ he said; and then 
they—but I forget—I cannot tell you what they 
did. 

‘Bring Isabel over here to have tea with me, 
and then she can accidentally meet George when 
he comes back from hunting,” said the Macchia- 
vellian young lady. 

‘*A capital idea! so I will; only then I can’t 
tell the parents to-morrow, as they'll be in an 
awful state of rage, I fear. I cannot say I like 
either of them much.” 

** Like them!” and Helen shuddered. 

So it was arranged that nothing should be said 
that evening of the determination Carruthers had 
come to, and the discovery he had made, but that 
poor George should be allowed to be as melancholy 
as he liked at dinner and after it; and should go 
out hunting the next day in ignorance of the 
happiness in store for him, while Carruthers rode 
over to Castle Bernard and made things right. It 
never struck him what an awkward position he 
would be placed in if he were wrong in his con- 
jectures. Engaged to two young women at the 
same time! But he only looked forward to the 
pleasure of making his brother happy; and that 
pleasure was not in any way spoilt by the fact 
that, in doing so, he was able to make himself 
happy too. 

Lady Carruthers was excessively good-humored 
at dinner that night, her interview with Mrs. 
Bernard having been highly satisfactory; and 
she looked with an intense feeling of respect and 
new admiration upon her eldest son, who was 
going to perform such an eminently meritorious 
and respectable action as to marry a girl with 
£12,000 a year as her fortune. Lolly Monteith, 
who had been almost forgotten in the several 
excitements of the last few weeks, was more 
languid and insouciant than ever; and having 
been induced by the marchioness to sit down at 
the piano to sing a song, sang one of so soft and 
charming an expression, that in the midst of it he 
fell asleep, and a languid snore finished the half- 
sung verse. 

Carruthers and Helen were preoccupied and 
thoughtiul, being unable to have one moment 
together under the watchful eye of her ladyship ; 
and none of the party were at all sorry when the 
tray with sherry and cold water—a very Barme- 
cide’s feast— appeared, and the two ladies’ candles 
were lit with empressement. 

‘*Good-night, my dear Moreton,” said the 
marchioness ; “ you ought to be very happy.” 

“So I am, mother,” responded he, with a look 
at Helen going up the stairs. 

“Coming out hunting to- morrow?’ asked 
George, who had scarcely spoken all night, of 
Lolly. 

“* Hunting ? yes, if I can get up.” 

And the men retired to rest without the usual 
smoke, as both the Carruthers wished to be alone, 
to think, though in far different ways. And Lolly 
Monteith was only too glad to get to bed, after the 
fatigue of doing nothing all day. 

Next morning George started early with his 
hounds for the meet, which was some distance off ; 
and as his brother nodded a good-morning to him 
out of his bedroom-window, and marked his de- 
spondent, melancholy look, he thought to himself 
what a pleasure it would be to make that face that 
he loved so well light up again as of old. And, in 
imagination, he heard the cheery honest voice 
thanking him for what he had done that day. 

The meet was at a wild-looking cross-way, with- 
out a house or barn near it; and the pouring rain 
had the effect of thinning down a usually small 
field to about eight red-coats and two or three 
black ones. lJlowever, Irishmen are not un- 





had thought so, as she had noticed several things ; 


accustomed to the embraces of the watery god, and 


if they were not all shivering and wet through 

** ‘lremendously the floods are out,” said a heavy- 
| looking baronet, mounted on a huge cart-horse 
| ‘I couldn't get over the ford, and had to come 
three miles round by the road. It’s to be hoped 
the fox won't cross the river anywhere about here 
A devil a bridge is there till Kilkenny, and 
none but a man of Cork would try to swim it as 
it is.”’ 

“ Divil a Cork man will thry, then,” said a 
little sporting lawyer from that city, who had 
come to have a ride with the Kilkenny boys, and 
was prepared to go home with wonderful stories 
as to how they had none of them been able to 
catch him when the hounds ran, 

“ Awful weather certainly,” remarked a gentle- 
man of the county, remarkable for the age and 
shabbiness of his habiliments. ‘ ]’ve put all my 
old clothes on to-day.” 

“« Begorra, you must have a good load'on your 
back, then,’’ said the wit of the hunt; and there 
was a general laugh. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said George, “I don't 
think we need wait any longer; I don’t suppose 
Lord Ballabugh will turn up.” 

“ Bedad, no!” said the wit; “his lordship’s 
just sent the butler out with an umbrella and 
telescope, to see if the sun's within sight.’’ 

And again the wit got a laugh from his hearers. 


A very small joke goes a long way at the covert- 
side in Jreland, even when it is raining cats and 
dogs. 


“Come on; we'll go and draw,” and splash, 
splash, they went down a long muddy lane with 
huge boulder-stones pleasantly dispersed here and 
there, which would have broken the heart of a 
spic-and-span Leicestershire swell. However, 
here they came out for business, and not for the 
“ look of the thing.” 

There is rather a good story related of an Trish 
gentleman of my acquaintance who had but one 
pair of hunting breeches; these got wet through 
in a brook on Monday, and on Tuesday he was to 
hunt again. He conceived a scheme. When the 
first of the early birds arrived at the meet next 
day they were astonished to see two sticks stuck up 
in the wood with a line between them, on which 
hung a pair of breeches, and guarding them was 
the gentleman’s groom with his hunter; hé soon 
after arriving, to the astonishment of the field 
(there were luckily no ladies out), riding his hack, 
in his boots and drawers! They were not long in 
finding a fox in the wild bit of gorse into which 
they put the hounds, and he went away, after a few 
rings in covert, like a good one, and as if he had fully 
made up his mind as to his destination, and meant 
to reach it, let what would interpose in his way. 
The hounds did not get away very well after him, as 
there was another fox on foot in covert; but they 
soon were got pretty well together, and away they 
all sped, George Carruthers in front, as became 
his place of huntsman and his inclination. 

“Get up, you brute!’ he apostrophized his 
horse, as he jumped short and narrowly escaped a 
fall ; ‘‘it’s no good your falling; 1’d jump a house 
to-day if it came in my way.” 

They had not gone very far, at a fair pace, but 
nothing very extraordinary, when they came to a 
place that caused even the hardest riders among 
them to turn aside and make for a gate that 
showed its saving presence at the other side of the 
field. It consisted of a high, straggly hedge on 
the top of a bank, with a deep drop into a narrow 
lane, the other side of which was a coped stone 
wall, The lane was too narrow and the wall too 
high for it to be possible to jump in and out, and 
to clear the whole required an immense leap, with 
a certainty of a very nasty fall if the horse failed 
to get well over the jagged-looking wall. 

‘Here, George,” shouted Lolly Monteith— 
“here’s a gate down here. Don’t, for God's 
sake; you'll break your neck.” 

“T wish to God I could!” muttered George, 
riding straight at the fence. His horse jumped 
beautifully, just cleared the hedge and bank, and 
the pace they were going carried him clear over 
the lane and wall beyond. 

“ He rides as if he had a spare neck in his 
pom with a vengeance,” said one of the field to 

olly, as they galloped their fastest to catch him 
and the hounds, their detour to the gate having 
somewhat put them behind. 

“ He’s mad, I think,’’ shouted Lolly. ‘ Poor 
beggar,” he thought to liimself; ‘I fancy I know 
the reason, too.” 

They had been running their fox now for 
nearly an hour, and his short turns told them that 
his powers of continuance were getting worn out. 
His original point, whatever it was, he had failed 
in reaching, Sestne been headed just before he 
reached the river; but now at the last he seemed 
determined to make another struggle for it; and 
as they ran up to the banks of the Nore, they 
viewed him, dead beat evidently, shake himself, 
and then proceed slowly, with tongue out and 
brush trailing on the ground, on his unwilling 
journey. The hounds quickly jumped into the 
stream, which was swollen to its highest limits by 
the recent rains, and there was a panic among the 
horsemen, who had been ardently hoping that the 
fox might be too tired to take the river, or might 
be killed ere he could reach it. George did not 
hesitate a moment, but rode straight into it; his 
horse hesitated to face the rushing torrent, but he 
dug his spurs in impetuously and urged him on. 

“Good God! Don’t George!" cried Lolly; 
“you'll be drowned to a certainty. Can you 
swim ?” 

“No,” answered George, still with whip and 
spur urging his frightened animal into the water. 

“Don’t be a fool, man! Come back! come 
back! you're going to your death;” and several 
voices Joined in the entreaty to him to give up his 
wild idea of swimming his beaten horse across 
such a stream as that before him. He pointed to 
where the hounds were shaking themselves as they 
emerged on the opposite bank, and laughed a wild 
ringing laugh, that those who heard never forgot, 
“Death! I hope so;’ and, with a desperate cut 
of the whip and dig of the spur, he succeeded in 
forcing his horse into the water. 

Whether he was too excited to think of it, or 
whether it was purposely neglected, he omitted to 





take up his stirrups ere his horse began to swim 
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and when they had got into about the middle of 
the stream, one of his hind feet caught in the 
stirrup-iron. He threw up his head wildly, made 
two or three convulsive plunges in the water, and 
then disappeared. They saw George Carruthers 
fling up his arms about his head; for a second or 
two he struggled in the seething torrent, and then 
with a wild cry, which seemed to the horror-struck 
lookers-on to have more of joy than terror in it, he 
followed his noble horse, and sank, to rise no more 
alive. The whole thing had scarcely taken two 
minutes; and before Lolly Monteith and a brave 
farmer, one of Lord Carruthers’s tenants, had had 
time to divest themselves of coats and boots, and 
plunge into the stream, there was no trace remain- 
ing of the brave youth who a minute before had 
ridden into it so gallantly; and the cruel river 
flowed on in its relentless fury. 

lt was some time before boats and assistance 
could be procured; and when, as the shades of 
evening tell upon the land, the body was brought 
to shore, hope had long lett the hearts of the 
merry hunters of the morning--and they gazed 
silently and tearfully at the pale features of their 
young hunter. 

‘My God!” said Lolly — whose conduct that day 
had freed him from all reproach of cowardice or 
effeminacy in the eyes of the good-hearted Irish- 
men—* to die so young! Voor, poor George !” 

A carriage was easily procured from one of the 
squires near. Several of the gentlemen out, friends 
ot the Carruthers family, accompanied it; and 
the melaficholy cavalcade set out for Abbeyfell; 
Lolly Monteith being sent forward to to break the 
news to those there as best he might. 


CHAPTER IV. 


] APPILY sang the birds, and brightly shone 
Il the December sun, as if no deed of horror 
was that very day being consummuted,as if no fair 
young life was even then being swallowed up in 
eternity; and brightly will that sun shine, and 
gayly will those happy birds still sing, when you 
and J, reader, are lying in the “ cold, dark house” 
that is our certain possession on earth. 

It is, though it ought not to be, a saddening fact 
that the world will get on just as well without us ; 
and beyond a narrow circle of friends, some of them 
perhaps indifferent as to our loss, the day that we 
are advertised in the 7imes will be no sadder than 
any other to a single human being. 

Carruthers drove off gayly, after a short ¢éte-d- 
té/e with his lady-love, on his important mission 
to Castle Bernard, and little thought, as he crossed 
the bridge over the swollen river, that the same 
stream which reflected so prettily the rays of the 
morning sun was soon to rob him for ever of the 
one in whose cause he was even now speeding. 

Mrs. Bernard, looking out of her sitting-room 
window, and seeing who it was that drove up, did 
not trouble herself to descend to the drawing-room, 
but told the announcing servant to inform Miss 
Bernard directly. It was quite right, she thought, 
that he should be alone for a short time with his 
intended before her appearance; and besides, her 
husband had told her, angrily, not to obtrude her- 
self too much betore him. ‘ Your infernal 
psalm-singing will frighten him away,” he said ; 
and though Mrs. Bernard told him he was a 
doomed heathen, she was a wise woman, and 
obeyed. 

She had had, together with her husband, a 
great deal of difficulty with Isabel in this matter. 
The poor girl had fought her best for the love of 
her heart, and had called sullenness and tears in 
turn to her aid; but she was overmatched, and 
had given way at last, and accepted Lord Car- 
ruthers’s offer—not gladly, it is true, but without 
betraying to him, acute as he was, that it was so 
utterly against her own wishes that she did so. 

As she came into the room now to greet her 
affianced husband, she tried hard to call up a 
pleasant smile, but failed in doing so, and took his 
proffered hand solemnly and in silence. That 
silence was rather difficult to break, as Carruthers 
did not quite see his way to tell her his errand. 

““Miss Bernard’’—she looked up, rather sur- 
prised at his calling her by her surname, his last 
farewell having been: ‘* Good-by, my dearest 
Isabel ;’’ but rather thankful that he did not think 
it necessury to put his arm around her waist or 
kiss her, or indulge in any of the luxuries of an 
accepted lover—‘“ Miss Bernard, l’ve ‘come over 
80 say something to you which will make you 
think me rather a queer person ; but 1 must do 
it. I don’t mean this question impertinently, 
mind; I have a reasun —a good reason — for want- 
ing to know. Is there anything between you and 
my brother George ?”’ 

She turned as red as fire, and glanced up at 
him angrily. 

‘“ Really, I don’t understand——” 

‘‘ Believe me, Miss Bernard,’ he said quickly, 
“‘T would say nothing to burt your feelings; but 
please answer my question.” 

* Between us, Lord Carruthers ?” 
looked at him half pe:plexed, half angry. 

‘I mean, does he love you, and (slowly) do 
do you love him? Don’t cry, Isabel’’—for the 
ready tears had come; they were very near the 
surtace now—“ I want to know, because— because 
1 think it is so. And if it is, tell me; for hea- 
ven’s sake tell me, Isabel. Am I right in my 
conjecture ?” 

‘The answer came, broken by sobs. 

“ Ye—es; but I couldn’t help it, and he be- 
haved so nobly when he heard ws 

“Dear George; he would do nothing that was 
not noble. Now, Isabel, please dry your tears 
and listen to me. I am going to say something 
rather rude: Our engagement is a dreadful mis- 
take.” 

‘A mistake !’’ and she looked at him wonder- 
ingly. 

ce Yes, a stupid mistake ; all because we allowed 
ourselves to be led where we ought never to go 
except of our own free will. I confess my mother 
made me propose to you. Now, confess yourself : 
your people made you accept me, and jilt poor 
George, who is as much better than me as - 

“1 didn’t jilt him; really I didn't. He never 
told me till after you had. And my parents— oh, 
Lord Carruthers, forgive me, but I would much 
rather not marry you!’’ And she looked so pretty 
in her curious appeal that, had it not been for the 


and she 
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other little face at home, I think Carruthers would 
have regretted his candor. 

He laughed. “Now, that’s like a woman. 
You'd much rather not. Why, I’ve come all this 
way to tell you that J had much rather not !” 

She looked up, astonished, at his levity, and not 
yet quite understanding his meaning. 


ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER, 


“ Yes,”’ said the honest yeoman, with a sob; 
** God rest his soul !”’ 

They heard a piercing shriek, and Isabel tore 
herself from Carruthers’s arm, and turned fiercely 
upon the farmer. 

‘“* Dead ! and you come here to say so? Coward! 


| cowards all of you!” as the carriage now came up 


‘ You see, Isabel, I mean to love you very dearly | 
| as a sister; but I know somebody who wants to 


love you as a wife; and he may, mayn’t he?” 

“Oh, Lord Carruthers!” and as she compre- 
hended it all, suddenly she burst out crying again 
‘* You are too generous; but——’’ 

““No, there are no buts, young lady. My 
mother wanted you to marry into the family, and 
so you shall—yow mustn’t refuse!. And if you 
don’t take the one she meant you to, it can’t mat- 
ter much as long as you do take one. As to your 
people, to tell you the truth, that’s the worst part 
of the whole thing. You see they haven’t had an 
opportunity of knowing what a good fellow George 


is. You know, though, don’t you?’ 
And he took her hand kindly and looked into 
her face. No one coming into the room would 


have guessed that this was a couple who had just 
broken their marriage engagement ! 

“Oh, Lord Carruthers, 1 do 
dearly !” 

“Of course you do, and so dol. Well, we've 
settled that business; you're to marry him instead 
of me, whether you hike it or not. And now, 
shall I tell you why I am such a generous fellow 
and give you up—for you know how good and 
pretty you are f”’ 

“Yes,” she said, coloring, but not disliking the 
compliment. 

‘* Because, like you, I like somebody else ! 
who do you think it is ?” 


? 
[ 


love him so 


And 


“Oh, I know, of course. Oh, Lord Car- 
ruthers——”’ 
“Stop! Jack is my name.” 


“Well, Jack; I am so glad! She is sucha 
nice, dear girl; and I am sure she will make you 
far happier than I should.” 

He looked at his watch. 

‘* Now comes the most serious part of all—tell- 
ing your people of our little change of arange- 
ment. No, on second thoughts, 1’ll be a coward 
and put it off; but remember,” and he put on an 
air of much solemnity and severity, “ nothing in 
the world shall induce me to marry you, and no- 
thing in the world either shall induce my brother 
not to; and we're an obstinate family, mind.”’ 

* But I must tell my mother,’ began Isabel, 
frightened already at the dreadful thought of 
braving her mother’s wrath. 

“No, no; I'll come and tell her to-morrow. 
Sufficient for the day, you know. And I mean 
to assert my outward rights for the last time, and 
carry you-off to Abbeyfell tolunch. Who knows! 
before I bring you back—and my horses must 
have some rest when they get home—the hunter 
George may return from the chase of the poor 
ox.” 

Isabel did not require much pressing to say 
“‘yes’’ to his plan; and when Mrs. Bernard came 
down and was informed of the arrangement, she 
threw no obstacle in the way; so they started off 
in the mail phaeton, chatting pleasantly and con- 
fidentially, as they had never been able to do when 
they were connected by the ties of a formal en- 
gagement. 

The luncheon at Abbeyfell was an unusually 
cheery meal, as both the young ladies were as 
happy as they could be, and Lady Carruthers was 
delighted to see an arrangement wholly her own 
progressing so favorably. Oh, my dear mar- 
chioness, if you could have seen what was in their 
hearts, I think you would have torn them to 
pieces with your own white hands instead of help- 
ing them so smilingly to roast chicken. After 
lunch the two young ladies had a long and con- 
fidential chat, and made innumerable and impossi- 
ble plans for a happy future. Could dear little 
smiling Isabel only have seen what was passing on 
the cruel river bank! But I anticipate. When 
the “‘ good talk ” between the two happy girls was 
over, Carruthers proposed to Isabel to stroll with 
him toward the lodge, giving Helen, who was in- 
clined to be affronted, a look which easily ex- 
plained all to her quick woman’s perception. 

The expected pleasure of soon meeting her lover 

—hers now in reality—made her silent and 
thoughtful; and he, understanding what was pass- 
ing in her mind, took care not to interrupt her 
thoughts. How seldom it is that one’s friends 
take notice of such a thing, but talk on the more 
we try to think! They passed through the lodge- 
gates and down the high-road ; as they did so, they 
saw a carriage, with three or four. horsemen round 
it, coming slowly towards them. 

“ Hulloa!” said Carruthers, suddenly, “ what 
have we here?” ‘Then, as he saw the red coats of 
the riders, he turned pale. ‘ By Jove! some ac- 
cident. 1 hope it isn’t i 

His sentence was interrupted by Isabel, who 
grasped his arm, and said in a sort of scream, and 
as if some foreboding of the truth came upon her: 
“See, he is not among them! Itis him! It is 
George !"" and she shook as with an ague, and 
would have fallen had not Carruthers supported her. 

“Don’t be silly, Miss Bernard,” he said, half 
angrily in his fear. ‘It may be nothing, if in- 
deed it is George; a sprain, or even a broken 
limb ; nothing to faint about.” 

**] won't faint, indeed I won't,” and she roused 
herself and walked bravely down the road towards 
the nearing carriage. 

Lolly had missed his way, not being well ac- 
quainted with the roads, and thus they met the 
carriage, with its ghastly load, unprepared. 

“* What is it” shouted Carruthers to the horse- 
men, as they approached within hearing distance. 

The old farmer, before mentioned, put spurs to 
his horse and galloped up to him. 

“Oh, my lord!’ he began; but the sight of his 
face was too much for Teabel, who would again 
have fallen but for Carruthers’s arm. 

“What is it?’ he said again, between his 
clinched teeth. It was an awful moment of sus- 
pense. 

“Oh, my lord! Lord George—he is——” 

“Dead?” and Carruthers’s voice was hard and 
rasping as he asked it; forgetting in his own 








agony the shivering girl he encircled with his arm. 


| 





at a walk ‘ You let him die—the best, the bravest 
of you all! you never tried to save him.”’ 

She staggered a few paces forward, her hands 
to her forehead as if in agony, and fell prone and 
senseless on the ground under the very hoofs of the 
horses that were drawing all that remained of her 
lost love. 

“God knows I did my best,” began the farmer, 
as the other men, who had come up, all got off 
their horses to assist the fallen girl. But Carru- 
thers spoke not a word. He strode up to the car- 
riage, and, getting in, uncovered the face of his 
brother and kissed it ; then, seating himself beside 
him and encircling the body with his arms, he 
motioned to them to drive on. And thus the 
living and dead—the two brothers of the house— 
together entered the gates of Abbeyfell. Isabel 
was carried, still unconscious, to the house by two 
of the squires present; and 1 draw a vail over the 
horror and grief that their arrival caused in the 
hitherto peaceful household. 

a * * 


* * 


A year has passed away ; the scene is again Ab- 
beyfell. Together in the drawing-room are seated 
Carruthers and she that was Helen Monteith; but 
she is Lady Carruthers now, and has most plea- 
santly taken the place of the white-handed mar- 
chioness, who, unable to bear her mortification at 
the defeat of her plans, has refused to live with 
her son, as he had asked her to do. 

Helen is reading the newspaper, and her hus- 
band, with his arm round her waist, is pretending 
to do the same over her shoulder, but, I think, 
looking much more at his new wife's pretty face 
than at the columns of wisdom before him. Wo- 
man-like, she of course studies the births, mar- 
riages and deaths. 

“Oh, Jack!’ she suddenly exclaims with a start, 
which defeats her husband’s intention at that in- 
stant of kissing her little white ear, ‘‘ look here! 
Died at Cannes on the Oh, poor, poor Is- 
abel!” 

‘‘Tsabel! My God, so it is! Well, I was 
afraid it would come ere long. She never recov- 
ered that shock. Oh, Helen, she loved him far 
better than I; for he has only been dead a year, 
and here I am happy again.” 

Helen turned and kissed him. 

a A man never can love like a woman!’’ she 
said, 





THE END. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Constructing the Head of Bartholdi’s 
Statue of Liberty. 


Among our foreign pictures will be found one repre- 
senting the workshop of Messrs. Monduit & Becheer, 
in Paris, in which the workmen are depicted shaping 
out the head designed for Bartholdi’s colossal statue of 
Liberty, which is to be erected as a beacon in New 
York Harbor. In the centre of a vast scaffolding, passages 
and staircases, rises a gigantic head, which stands a little 
in front of a similar one of smaller size. This head is 
that of the statue, built of ashlar-work and plaster, after 
the designs and models of the artist. The one we now see 
is the final model and the one from which the head will 
be completed. It is easy to see that astatue whose head 
measures more than twenty-seven feet in height, and 
more than forty-eight feet in circumference, can scarcely 
be cast in iron on account of its weight, or of bronze 
on account of the cost of the material ; it will be con- 
sequently cast in sections of thin material varying from 
three-quarters to an inch in thickness. After the metal 
bas assumed the outlines of the profile the work will be 
finished by hammering it into the desired shape, and 
the several sheets composing the head will then be 
soldered and riveted together. 


The Liquefaction of Oxygen and the 
Solidification of Hydrogen. 


Among the gases which have hitherto defied all at- 
tempts to reduce them, cither to a liquid or solid form, 
were oxygen, agate and hydrogen; but even these at 
last have been compelled to submit to the physical law, 
and all three have been liquefied. One of them, hydro- 
gen, has even been reduced to solidform. Two savans 
have bad the honor to attain success in their attempts: 
M. M. Cailletet, in Paris, and Raoul Pictet, in Geneva 
In our illustration we show the apparatus of the latter 
as it stood while he conducted his experiment before a 
number of scientists, who all acknowledged that he had 
completely succeeded. His apparatus consists of a 
wrought-iron retort, in which are placed the chemical 
ingredients necessary to produce the oxygen gas. Lead- 
ing from the retort is a wrought-iron tube sufficiently 
strong to resist the immense pressure to which it is 
subjected. Surrounding this central tube is an outer 
one, and the intervening space is packed with sawdust 
to prevent the influence of the atmosphere, Two other 
tubes lead from the inner one to the pumps connected 
with it. The main tube is filled with liquefied carbonic 
acid, and its temperature is then 70 degrees below 
zero. When a steam-engine sets the pumps in motion, 
one of them forces the carbonic liquid into the reser- 
voir in the upper part of the building, through a tube, 
while the other draws off the vapors of the acid 
through a second tube, and thus creates a vacuum in 
which the formation of new vapors takes place. Ac- 
cording to M. Pictet’s experience, a portion of the liquid 
carbonic acid again turns into gas, and the loss of ca- 
loric causes the acid to descend to a temperature of 140 
degrees below zero. Then heat is applied to the retort, 
oxygen gas is formed, passes through the tube, and 
accumulates in such a quantity that a pressure of 500 
atmospheres is reached, On opening the tube a jet 
escapes, and drops of liquid oxygen may be perceived. 
Later experiments have shown that under a pressure of 
650 atmospheres and 140 degrees of cold the oxygen 
gas may be solidified. These experiments show the 
truth of the laws discovered by scientists, and prove 
that even gases, which had hitherto resisted all attempts, 
can be forced to yield obedience. 


Experimenting with Torpedoes at 
Toulon. 


The progress of modern artillery, the ever-increasing 
power of engines of destruction, have rendered the 


defense of seacoast towns, even when protected by | 


nature, almost a matter of impossibility. Permanent 
coast hatteries being totally inadequate for the purpose, 
new methods are being continually sought for, and thus 
far the most efficacious instruments for the purpose are 
submarine torpedoes, which, invisible to all, can be ex- 
ploded at the will of an observer on the shore, who, at 
the proper moment, discharges them by electricity. On 
the 15th of last October and the 20th of December the 
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whole French Mediterranean squadron made thorough 
experiments at Toulon with these destructive engines, 
with the most favorable results. 


The Marriage of the King of Spain. 

Thirty years ago the marriage of the monarch of 
Spain was a political event upon which were centred 
all the intrigues of the French and English Courts, each 
of which favored rival aspirants for the post of King 
Consort, Now, King Alfonso’s wedding excites but 
little comment, and people turn rather to the perusal 
of the programme of the bull fights and pageants than 
to speculation on the political aspects of the alliance, 
If we are to believe rumor, however, this was no po 
litical, but a mere love, match, King Alfonso having 
loved his cousin Mercedes long before he landed in Spain 
in 1875. The good disposition of the Princess herself, 
and her well-known sweet temper and amiabil.ty, havo 
done much to tone down the popular opposition, and at 
the present time all Spain is doing honor to the mon- 
arch’s chojce. King Alfonso was twenty last Novem- 
ber, and his bride is seventeen. In the early part of 
December the King officially announced his intention to 
a Cabinet Council of marrying the Princess Mercedes, 
and on December 6th, dispatched the Duke of Sexto, 
bis Chamberlain, formally to demand her hand from 
her father, the Duke of Montpensier. Our sketch re 
presents the envoy handing the royal letter to the Duke 
of Montpensier in the White Hall of his Palace of San 
Felmo, at Seville. On the right of the Duke of Sexto 
(who is holding the letter in his hand) is Sefior Raphael 
Esquivel, the Chamberlain of the Palace, and the priest 
beyond is the Archbishop of Seville. By the side of 
the last-named stands the Duke of Montpensier, his 
Duchess standing next him. Next to ber is the eldest 
unmarried daughter, the Infanta Christina, and then 
the lady most interested in the ceremony, the Infanta 
Mercedes. The small boy in the sketch is the Duke's 
son, the Infante Don Antonio, 


The Death of Victor Emmanuel II. 


The sudden and lamentable death of the King of Italy 
filled the nation with a genuine consternation. For 
several days all business was suspended in Rome, and 
the windows throughout the city were draped with 
black, while the citizens crowded the streets almost to 
the exclusion therefrom of vehicles A steady proces- 
sion was maintained to the palace, where, in a simple 
apartment, the King lay dying. Our picture of the Corso 
gives an idea of the spectacle which that thoroughfare 
presented during the whole of the melancholy 9th of 
January. By a singular coincidence the sky was 
cloudy on that and the several succeeding days, during 
which period the crowd settled into a steady stream 
sweeping in the direction of the Quirinal, where ina 
lighted chapel, formerly the Swiss Guard room, the re- 
mains of Victor Enimanuel were lying in state. The 
immense stairway leading to the palace was unin- 
terruptedly crowded with a dense mass of loyal Italians 
anxious to once more gaze upon and bid a tearful fare- 
well to the person to whom they owed their national 
unity and their independence. 








AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tue Nez Percés war cost $931,329. 


—Some of Boston’s steam fire-engines have been 
put upon runners, 


—Tue Ohio Senate has passed a bill prohibiting 
pool-selling on elections, 


—Every day the tomb of Napoleon III. is cov- 
ered with fresh flowers by order of Eugéuie. 


—Rep ochre beds of enormous extent and great 
value have been discovered in Coffey County, Kansas. 


—Tue New Orleans Democrat alludes to the 
attempt to ‘‘ acclimate ’’ negro cadets at West Point, and 
says that jt has been a failure. 


—A LeTreR passed through one of the Post 
Offices of this Stwte the other day addressed to a person 
at Lake Choggoggaggogg Manchoggaggogg, Michigan. 


—Tue agents for the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals in Cincinnati threaten to arrest all 
parties found salting the railroad tracks in that city. 


—Tue Florida orange season has proved un- 
remunerative, The markets were crowded with unripe 
fruit at first, which forced down prices, and there they 
have remained. 


—NEWFOUNDLAND news is that the Fall cod 
and herring fisheries were total failures on Placentia 
Bay, which means little short of destitution to many of 
the inhabitants of that locality. 


—A cHEcK for $300 recently passed through 
one Boston bank and the Clearing House, and when it 
reached the bank upon which it was drawn it was found 
that it was neither sgned nor indorsed. 


—Ir 1s proposed to erect in every commune in 
France, near railroad tracks, a pillar, on which shall be 
inscribed the name of the place, and certain information 
of a geographical or Statistical character. 


—Cooxina parties are of frequent occurrence 
ip Paris. The ladies and gentlemen are paired off, and 
each pair has to cook adish. The dishes thus cooked 
form the dinner. It is a sort of indoors picnic. 


—A DISCHARGED employé.of a gas company in 
Louisville, Ky., actually obtained a coat upon a forged 
order purporting to come from its cashier, and reading: 
**Plese Let bero hev the over coat and [ will Dictate the 
same out of his months sallery. 


—A ract that needs no comment: At the last 
drawing-room in Dublin Castle the Duchess of Marl- 
borough and Lady Randolph Churchill wore dresses of 
Irish poplin, specially manufactured for them, while the 
Lady Mayoress and her daughter were dressed in robes 
of French production. 


—A Marnz innkeeper claimed that a certain in. 
dividual *loafed ’’ about his house to the annoyance of 
his guests and himsell, and sued him for three years’ 
“rent’’ at $3 per week. The defendant pleaded that he 
was only helping to fill up the house and make a show 
of business. The jury failed to agree. 


—Tue emigration of Southern colored people 
to Liberia, it would appear, is still going on from the 
Carolinas, Alabama and Georgia. The Charleston News of 
the 20th ult says that a large party reached there from 
Selma on the 18th and 19th, all having supplies of pro- 
visions and some owning stock in a ship expected to 
transport them. 


— One of the New Year's toys in Paris is a 
puzzle engraving of a cat hidden in the branches of a tree. 
** Where is the cat?’? You are to find out; which of 
course you do after looking at the thing for a minute— 
it is as simple as bonjour. The inventor's rights in 
the matter of this work of genius were sold recently for 
100,000 francs—$20,000! 


—Torrepo experiments have been commenced 
in the harbor of Malta. They are being conducted 
under special instructions from the Admiralty in 
England, and will be continued for three months, A 
large number of torpedoes manufactured at the Hunga- 
rian establishment in the Gulf of Quernaro, which bave 
been remitted to England to be filled and tested, will be 
shortly returned to Malta for use in the fleet 
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CONVICTS ATTENDING THE SUNDAY 


CAPTIVE NEZ PERCES AT_LEAVEN. ington Territory. This ‘‘ village ” is four miles north 

, -ANCAG of Leavenworth, and is composed of thirty tepees, 

WORTH, KANSAS. or tents. The Missouri River runs by but a short 

es the surrender ot Chiet Joseph and the | distance to the eastward. 

£4 Nez Perces band to General Miles, the Indians | These Indian captives number about five hun- 
were escorted to Leavenworth, Kansas, where they | dredpersons, and express perfect willingness to re- 
were allowed to establish a settlement on the old | mainat the fort during the Winter it they can be 
race-course, pending the decision of the (;overn- returned to their rich lands in the Spring. They 
ment upon their application for the restoration of give the troops no trouble whatever, associate 





their reservation on the Campos Prairie, in Wash- , freey with them, and appear to be actuated by a 
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SERVICE IN THE PRISON CHAPEL. 
. 


sincere regard for tlie pledges and promises given 
at the time of the surrender, 

In the foreground of our illustration a party of 
bucks finds enjoyment in the aristocratic game ot 
poker. Another, more remote, divided into sides 
ot four each, is engaged in a contest somewhat 
similar to a game of quoits, feathered darts being 
thrown through the air to the peg in the ground, 
instead of rings. The little folks towards the right 
are jolly over a number of whipping-tops. Besides 
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CONVICTS MARCHING INTO THE 


DINING-HALL FOR DINNER. 





the officers and men of the army, there is a Jarge 
daily sprinkling of the élite and beauty of Leaven- 
worth, adding much to the novelty of the peacetul 
scene. Mrs. Chief Joseph, with her chirping 
papoose, is an object of great curiosity to the lady 
visitors, while her husband, although extremely 
approachable, is still grieving for the daughter who 
disappeared the night before the surrender, either 
being killed in the fight or taken away by the party 
which deserted and joined sitting Bull in Canada. 
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THE VALENTINE. 
SEND thee a message, my lady, 
] I send thee a méssage to-day, 
On the pinions of hope and gladness, 
My messenger hies away 
Oh, guess the secret he carries, 
Guess what I send to thee, 
And guess why so gayly and swifily 
My messenger goes from me, 


1 know whose eyes are the bluest 
Of all blue eyes in the land! 
And to ber my messenger hastens, 
To lay in her dainty hand 
A secret my heart has cherished 
For many and many a day, 
Till now for thine answer, lady, 
My secret has flown away. 


For this is the time when maidens 
Are choosing a valentine. 

Choose thou, oh, fairest of maidens, 
Choose thou this heart of mine! 

And loyal and true sbalt thou find me, 
Come years that are dark or light. 

So this is my message, dear lady, 
Send thou a glad answer to-night. 
M. D. Brix 


THE SHADOW ON THE WALL. 
3y E. J. Curtis, 
Actuor or “A SoxG IN THE TWILIGHT,” AND 


*- KATHLEEN’S REVENGE.”’ 


PART FIRST. 
CHAPTER I. 


(FVHERE was a slight, a very slight mystery 
hanging over Miss Heathcote and her niece, 
Miss Russel, when they came from London, 
as it was supposed, and established themselves 

in a fashionable suburb of the old town of C——, 
in shire. They brought with them a few 
very good introductions, and to them, in conse- 
quence, society in C—— at once opened its most 
exclusive and inaccessible doors. The new- 
comers neither held back from, nor set eagerly 
threw themselves into, the open arms of their new 
acquaintances; but before they had been a year in 
C——, they bad found how impossible it would 
be for them to stand altogether aloof, and the fact 
that they had at first been inclined to do so gave 
rise to certain suspicions concerning them, and 
hence the mystery thut seemed to cling round 
them like a vail or mist. 

It is impossible to explain how certain ideas 
respecting certain people get afloat and are thor- 
oughly believed in, although rarely, if ever, spoken 
of except in whispers; but the majority of us 
have been told certain facts about our friends and 
acquaintances which unconsciously influence the 
opinions we form of them. It is rumored, for 
instance, that Mrs. So-and-so has been left very 
well off on the death of her husband, and when 
she moves into a smaller house and begins life in 
a strictly economical manner, we distrust the evi- 
dence of our senses which tells us that she is 
poor, aud cling to the rumor that has made her 
well off. 

So in the case of Miss IJeathcote and her niece ; 
every one said there was a mystery, and, after 
many fluctuations of public opinion, public belief 
settled down into the conviction that Miss Russel 
had a sister who was out of her mind, and that 
the aunt ane niece had her living with them, under 
the care of a nurse or vay wh it was not of the 
least consequence that the latter had never been 
seen. 1 am not prepared to say that there was 
no mystery in the case at all, but I can with safety 
assert that the right solution had not been found. 

As | have already said, a few good introduc- 
tions had sufficed to give Miss Heathcote and her 
niece an entrance into the best society which 
C—— afforded, and as they were agreeable and 
well-bred women, good-natured, and rich enough 
to a a pony carriage for Summer, a pretty 
little brougham for Winter use, and a riding- 
horse for Miss Russel, it is not to be wondered 
at that they speedily became very popular. Miss 
Heathcote was a pleasant- looking woman of 
about sixty; she was rather precise and matter-of- 
fact in some of her ideas, and very much inclined 
to uphold the manners and customs of her youth 
in preference to the manners and customs of the 
youth around her; but it was remarkable how, 
either from the indolence of middle age, or from 
the consciousness of her own inability to stem the 
torrent, she placidly went with the stream, and 
tolerated many thirgs of which she did not alto- 
gether approve. 

Miss Kussel was a handsome, rather than a 
pretty, girl of about five-and-twenty. There was 
nothing young ladyish about her, as I understand 
the term; but she was neither fast nor strong- 
minded ; she walked and rode well, and sang with 
exquisite taste and feeling ; indced she was wont 
to say of herself that singing and housekeeping 
were ler only accomplishments ; but she could do 
what very many singing young ladies fail in—she 
was both a good talker and a good listener, and 
was therefore a most agreeable companion. Some 
people called her too clever for a woman and 
very satirical, and those assertions made other 
people, who did not know her intimately, rather 
afraid of her; and she was also sometimes called 
the “clever Miss Russel’’; but on the whole she 
was pee Women were not jealous of her, 
although she was handsome, and she counted sev- 
eral men among her most sincere and constant 
friends. 

Miss Heathcote was inclined to be sometimes 
rather severe in her old-fashioned way, upon 
these platonic friendships: ‘In my day, Eleanor,” 
she would say,“ young men and women were 
never friends ; that they are so now, is, I suppose, 
a sign of that progress and march of intellect of 
which we hear so much, and yet I would fain be- 
lieve tbat love and romance are as powerful to day 
as they were filty and a hundred years ago; and 
if they are, I confess I have not much faith in 
these new-fangled ideas. 

Lut among the strangers to C Miss Heath- 
cote had found one old friend. It is a trite saying 
that the world is a very small place, and that we 
are coiistiut y knocking up against some one we 
know. Two of Miss Heathcote’s near neighbors 
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were a mother and son, called Vaughan, and in the 
former the maiden lady recognized an old school- 
| fellow whom she had lost sight of for years. She 
| knew that her pretty friend Emily Seymour had 
| married well, and it was pleasant to the woman, 
who had, on her own part, no tale of love and 





youth the story of a happy married life. It had 
ended all too soon, and, during the minority of her 
only son, Mrs. Vaughan had let the Oaks, the 
family ‘*‘ place” in ——shire, and had settled in 
C——, her native town. Her son Henry was 
seven-and-twenty when she and Miss Heathcote | 
met again, but still the Oaks was let, and would 
remain so until the young man made up his mind | 
to marry. 

Of course, had he been a poor man with just 
one or two hundred a year professional income, he 
would have had at seven-and-twenty a wife and 
family to support, but being rich he had never 
fallen seriously in love, although it cannot, with 
truth, be said that he never, witb considerable as- 
siduity, made love to any pretty woman w hom he | 
met. He was not strikingly handsome, but his | 
manner was so attractive, and his agreeability so | 
great, that handsome men with scant powers of | 
eye, and none of speech, were invariably distanced 
by him; women called Henry Vaughan “ charm- 
ing,”’ and if sometimes a susceptible young damsel 
fell in love with him, she could not blame herself | 
for bad taste, however severely she might take her- 
self to task for folly. 

Vaughan was also popular with men, for he was | 
a passionate lover of all field sports, a good shot, 
a bold rider, and a first-rate cricket player; with 
this love for outdoor amusements, he combined a | 
great love of books, and was perfectly at home, or 
appeared so, on almost every subject, and could | 
discuss with equal fluency the authenticity of the | 
Pentateuch, or the chances of the favorite for the | 
Derby! In short, he was looked upon with much | 
favor by those who formed “good society’’ in 
C——, and it is not too much to say that he left | 
quite a blank behind him when, as was his custom, 
he went to London for a month in the season ; 
then in the Autumn of every second year perhaps 
he would go abroad for six weeks, and the year he 
did not go to Switzerland or Germany he was cer- 
tain to take a month’s hunting in Leicestershire, and 
once or twice he was so benighted—“ benighted ” 
was the word used by his mother and friends in 
commenting upon his conduct— as to cross the 
Channel for some sport in a well-known hunting 
country in the south of Ireland. 

But it was noticed by all his friends, men and 
women, in C—— that when Miss Heathcote and 
her niece settled in the neighborhvod and 
become intimate with the people, Mr. Vaughan 
gave up many of his expeditions ; his friends, and 
more especially his young lady friends, were not 
slow to comment upon this curious coincidence, 
and after the manner of women, they, of course, 
jumped to the conclusion that Miss Russel was 
the attraction, a magnet more powerful than even 
Mr. Vaughan’s favorite pursuit of hunting. 

I have already explained that Miss Heathcote 
and Mrs, Vaughan had met as old friends, and dur- 
ing their meetings to talk over past happy days, it 
was but natural that the young people should meet 
too, and before long they discovered that they had 
many likings and dislikings in common; they ex- 
changed books, and marked passages for each 
other in their favorite authors; they argued and 
eavilled and got enthusiastic over singers and 
players whom they had heard and seen, and they 
were generally to be found together to carry on 
the argument or discussion at every picnic, garden, 
dinner-party, or ball. Piles of the newest music 
used to come from London, ordered by Mr. Vaughan 
for Miss Russel, and in sight of all the young 
ladies in C—— she worked a pretty smoking-cap 
for him, and gave it to him on his birthday. 

So, with all these facts for foundation, a very 
pretty little romance was built up, and some peo- 
ple went so far as to say that “it’’ was all 
‘* settled,’ that the tenant ut the Oaks had got 
notice to quit, and that Mrs. Vaughan and Miss 
Heathcote intended to live together in C after 
the marriage. But although it was scarcely pos- 
sible for those most chiefly concerned not to hear 
some of the remarks which were made about them, 
they dd not allow their conduct or bearing 
towards each other to be affected thereby ; indeed, 
there were very few days during the Summer upon 
which Vaughan and Eleanor lussel did not meet 
at garden or archery parties—festivities of a mild 
character, perhaps, but pleasant withal to those 
who took part in them, for they generally wound 
up with “high tea’’ and a dance. 

To these friendly gatherings Miss Russel gener- 
ally went alone. Her aunt, although not exactly 
ap invalid, was somewhat feeble, and easily tired 
if she went beyond her own little domain. And so 
it came to pass that Vaughan had quietly estab- 
lished the custom of escorting Eleanor home, al- 
though Miss Heathcote’s staid and respectable old 
man-servant was always sent for her. 

This kind of life had gone on without much vari- 
ation for three Summers. Vaughan was twenty- 
seven when Miss Russel and her aunt came to 
C——, and people had begun to tire of speculating 
as to the result of the young man’s attentions to 
the handsome girl who seemed so well suited to 
him, just as they had given up speculating about 
the mad sister whom they believed to be an in- 
mate of the Laurels. Miss Heathcote’s house was 
called the Laurels, But the very wise ones decided 
amongst themselves that the marriage would have 
alrea — place were it not for the fact that 
Miss Heathcote not unreasonably objected to be 
left alone with the mad woman. 

It so happened, however, that when the major- 
ity of those kind people, who settle the affairs of 
others, began to acknowledge that Vaughan und 
Miss Russel were friends only, a feeling arose in 
the mind of the former, which somewhat interfered 
with the pleasure he had always found in the 
society of the latter. Doubts began to assail him 
as to the wisdom in the first place, and as to the 
propriety in the second, of continually hovering 
about a girl. Making her conspicuous by his at- 
tentions, and drawing down remarks upon an in- 
timacy more close, and an intercourse far more 
frequent, than usually exists for any length of time 
between a young men and a young woman, He 











was not absolutely in love with Eleanor, but he 
liked her cordially, and without self-flattery. He 


| could say that she liked him, and would probably 


accept him if he asked her to marry him. A 
young artist, called Danvers, had come to C—— 
that third Summer, and he had showed signs of 
unmistakable admiration for Eleanor, so, perhaps, 
the idea of a rival had stimulated the placid affec- 
tion of Vaughan. But poor Danvers was in deli- 
cate health, and, besides, he was not rich enough 
to marry ; but he was the only one who ever dared 
to attack Vaughan openly on the subject of Miss 
Russel, 

**T scarcely know what to make of you, Harry,” 
he said to him one day. ‘“ You are either a des- 
perate humbug, or very close; but I think you are 
playing a dangerous game, old fellow, so take 
care.” 


The remark was made after Vaughan had de- 


scribed, with pleasant minuteness, a picnic which 
had taken place the day before, but which Danvers 
had not been well enough to join, and Miss Rus- 


sel’s name had occurred very often during the nar- | 


rative. 

His friend’s quiet warning silenced Vaughan 
suddenly, but only for a moment. 

*‘Oh, [ know what you mean,” he said, with a 


little laugh; “but I see no great danger, and I | 
mean to take no end of care. By-the-way, she | 


said she was very sorry that you were not with us.”’ 


me. She’s a nice girl, Vaughan. I don’t knowa 
nicer, and if I were not a poor devil of an artist 
with nothing a year, and a bad lung——’”’ 


*“* Nonsense, man, your lung is right enough, but | 


she’s not the sort of woman you ought to fall in 
love with; she’s not dreamy, not poetical enough. 
That pretty little Emily Lascelles, the Ormond’s 


| cousin, would suit you better.” 


** And is Miss Lascelles your ideal of a dreamy 
and poetical young lady?’ cried Danvers; ‘1 
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tion which he intended to end so seriously with 
a very commonplace remark. 
‘What a delicious day we have had!’’ he said, 


as they went along the shadowy road arm-in-arm, 


for the light of the moon, although she was nearly 
full, could scarcely penetrate the thick foliage of 
the trees. “I call it a perfect day, and we won 
that last game in famous style; I always win 
when I have you for my partner. Why do you 
shiver? Are you sure you do not feel the night 
air chill after dancing? Let me pin that shawl 
closer for you.” 


Eleanor knew by experience how impossible it 
was to gainsay her companion, who was determina 
tion itself; so, although very doubtful as to the 
necessity, she submitted to have her shawl re- 
arranged, and only made a very faint remon- 


strance, when Vaughan tuok the ornamental pin 
from his scarf for the purpose, declaring that 
*“ Jadies’ pins always fell out.” 

The opportunity for declaring himself as he 
drew the tolds of the shawl carefully round her 
shoulders was not a bad one, but it did nt occur 
to him to take advantage of it. 

“A great deal of pleasure would have been lost 
in my life,” he said, when they began to walk on 
again, “‘if my mother and your aunt had not made 
up their minds to settle in C 

“But then,’ Eleanor replied, in her practical 





| way, “if you had never known the pleasures of 
“Did she? Iam obliged to her for thinking of | 


C——, these garden - parties for instance, you 
could not with truth be said to have lost them.” 
“Ah, but I have known them!” he answered. 
quite oblivious of the woman’s logic he was using, 
“T would not give up the last two years of my 
life for anything that could be offered to me! I 


| do not think you value friendship’’"—there was a 
| little pause over the word—* as I do, Miss Russel,’’ 


confess she is not mine. Why, she could not exist | 


without flirtation and admiration, while 
Russel is—well, she is simply perfect to my mind ! 
By-the way, Harry, do you remember that hand- 
some young Russel who was at Oxford with us, 
and whom we met afterwards at Baden; he was in 
rather queer company and avoided us? I cannot 
help thinking that he is related to your friend ; 
there is something in her face that often reminds 
me of him.” 

“*T don’t see it,” said Vav an; “ but I am not 
quick at likenesses. I remember Jack Russel— 
wasn't Jack his name?—very well; he was an 
awful scamp! Wasn’t he expelled for caricaturing 
one of the Cig wigs? We thought it rather hard 
lines upon him at the time. He wasn’t half a bad 
fellow I remember, and a splendid man to ride.” 

“‘T think I heard that he went to the dogs com- 
pletely after that Oxford business,” said Danvers, 
“ There is a vague something about him floating 
through my head, but I’m hanged if I can make 
it out. I suppose he can't be anything to Miss 
Russel.” 

“TI hope not, for her sake,” replied Vaughan. 
“It would not be pleasant to have a fellow like 
that liable to turn up on one hands at any 
moment! And now | must be off; we have a 
garden-party at the Ormonds’ this afternoon, and 
1 must go home and dress. Good-by, old fellow, I 
shall soon look in and worry you again.” 

“ Good-by; give my love to the dreamy and 
oetical Emily; and, mind yourself coming 
ome to-night! Those walks by moonlight are 

decidedly » 

But before he could finish Vaughan was gone. 

One of the largest garden-parties— for the 
giving of which C—— was famous—was to take 
place that afternoon at a very pretty place about a 
mile from the Laurels, and Vaughan was looking 
forward to a pleasant walk by moonlight with 
Eleanor Russel, for, of course, it would as usual 
fall to his lot to escort her home; as he thought 
about that walk, which would necessarily be slow 
as the weather was hot, and quite uninterrupted as 
the road was unfrequented, he all but made up his 
mind to ask her to be his wife; but when a man 
is undecided upon such a subject, and asks him- 
self, ‘‘ Shall I ?” before he asks the lady, ‘ Will 
you?’ I think it may be said that he is not very 
deeply in love. 

The Ormonds gave by far the pleasantest and 
the most successful garden-parties in the season. 
You were sure to meet there the very people of all 
others with whom you liked to spend an afternoon ; 
there was no stiffness and no formality, and it was 
often said that many matches besides croquet- 
matches had been made upon that smooth, sunny 
lawn. As I have already said, during that third 
Summer of Miss Heathcote’s residence at C " 
oe a had given up speculating as to the result of 

larry Vaughan’s attentions to her niece, and had 
even begun to feel somewhat aggrieved with him 
for not having long before made up his mind to 
marry. He was so attentive that he kept other 
men off, at least so it was said; but, except the 
poetical young artist Danvers, I do not think that 
among the men, who liked and admired Eleanor, 
she had an assortment of serious lovers all ready 
to fall upon Vaughan and punish him for being 
such a dog in the manger. 

Poor Danvers undoubtedly used to see visions 
and dream dreams in which Eleanor Russel played 
a very prominent part; but even when he was 
dreaming most vividly, he was conscious of some 
vague incongruity between the woman he admired 
and himself. She had so much practical common 
sense, and, in his own opinion, he had 80 little; so 
he used to amuse himself, as be said, watching 
Vaughan making up his mind, and half-envying 
him the happiness of winning such a charming 
girl as Eleanor for his wife. Vaughan's conversa- 
tion with the young artist, combined with the 
half determination be had formed to propose to 
Eleanor during their walk home from the yarden- 
party, gave him even a more lover-like demeanor 
than usual throughout the afternoon, and when, 
about ten o'clock, the party broke up, and he 
found himself walking beside her with her hand 
within his arm, and with her aunt’s old servant at 
a respectful distance behind, he felt sure that he 
was really and truly in love, and that before the 
walk was over she would be his promised wife. 

it may have been the unusual intensity of his 
feclings that prompted him to open the conversa- 








Miss | 


he added, in a lower tone. 

“Do you think so?’ she said; “ but you are 
mistaken. I do value friendship very highly, but 
I think, to be worth anything, it should be a tested 
friendship. I am not sure that I could make my 
ideas on this subject very clear, and I am con- 
scious also that they are too vague to be*ex- 
plained ; but what I mean is, that 1 do not think 
it makes people friends, as I like to understand 
the term, merely to call one another so. For a real 
friend we should be able to sacrifice everything, 
even life itself, were such a sacrifice possible; and I 


| do not think we should ever hesitate, as it were, 





to betray ourselves to a real friend—I mean, to 
betray a weakness, a failing, or a folly of which 
we ourselves have been guilty. A friend should, I 
think, know us in our weakness, as well as in our 
strength. I am sure I have expressed myself very 
badly, but I cannot help it.” 

“‘T think I understand you,’ replied Vaughan, 
‘* but I am not prepared to say that 1 agree with you 
fully. Your ideal seems to me to point out a feel- 
ing far deeper, far more exclusive and powerful,than 
mere friendship. You remember the French = 
verb: ‘Friendship is love without wings’? You 
would make a friendship to be love without that 
passionate desire for personal appropriation which 
we feel when we are commonly called in love. 
Am I not right ?” 

“Quite right; but you should not say which 
we all feel, for women seem to me to have 
a great many different ways of loving which men 
do not understand, or, perhaps, believe in——’’ 

‘At least vou will allow me to believe that 
your way of loving would be a very noble one,” he 
interrupted, with the slightest possible pressure of 
the hand that lay upon his arm; “ and | think that 
it would be very hard either to win or to deserve 
your—your friendship. You would give a great 
deal, but you would expect a great deal in return, 
But suppose—I am now going back to your the- 
ory—suppose that your friend proved unworthy ; 
suppose that he—I1 do not say she, for I think 
women’s friendships area poor thing at the best-— 
were in any way to earn your contempt; that he 
were to throw you over, ur, worse still, to turn 
out a scoundrel, what then ?” 

“If I really cared for him,” she answered, 
rather shyly, and as if in depreciation of herself, 
‘*T could but try to justify my foolish faithfulness 
by those exquisite lines : 

***T know not, I ask not if guilt’s in that heart; 

But I know that I love thee, whatever thou art.’’’ 

No matter how slowly people walk, a mile is 
not interminable, and by that time Vaughan and 
Eleanor had left the high road, and were going 
towards the house fhrough the pleasure-grounds. 
He was considering how he could contrive to pro- 
long the walk by proposing that they should go 
and look at the view by moonlight from a certain 
hill behind the house, when suddenly his com- 
panion gave a slight start, and dropped his arm. 

“ Hallo!’ he cried, at the same moment; 
“there is some fellow sitting under your favorite 
tree! Don’t you see the shadow? ‘There, he’s 
moving off. Shall I follow him, and see what 
he’s doing here at this hour?’’ he added, as the 
figure passed into sight upon the lawn, upon which 
the moon was shining brilliantly, and then disap- 
peared again into the shade of the trees. 

“Oh no, pray do not go after him!’’ cried 
Eleanor, eagerly. ‘“ See, he is going away, and 
he cannot do any harm; pray do not trouble 
yourself.”’ 

“Well, he has not much the appearance of a 
midnight robber, I must say,” replied Vaughan, 
as they again walked on; “ but still I do not like 
to see a fellow skulking about like that. Is it pos- 
sible that your aunt is still up?” he added, us a 
ray of light streaming through the shutters of a 
window on the right-hand side of the hall-door 
caught his eyes. 

“No,” said Eleanor, “ our drawing-room, where 
she always sits, is on the left.” 

They were up at the door by that time, and the 
old servant had opened it with his latch-key, and 
Eleanor, taking Vaughan’s pin from her shawl, 
held out her hand and said, “ Good-night.” 

“Thank you. Good-night, Miss Russel,” he 
said; ‘I hope you have got no cold.” 

And so, after all his resolves, the walk ended in 
a common-place manner, with the old servant 
looking on. 

Mise Russel ran quickly up-ctairs and, opening 
the window of her room, she stood watching 
Vaughan until a turn in the avenue hid him from 
her view; then she stole down again, went out 











among the trees, under which 
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iolselessly, crossed the lawn, and disappeared 
the man whom 
Vaughan had noticed had disappeared a short time 
before. 


CHAPTER Il. 


| iy happened that after that evening unusually 
wet weather set in, and put an end to the pic- 
nics and garden-parties, and in consequence 
Vaughan had not so many opportunities given him 
of spending hours in the society of Miss Russel, 
and he tailed to make one in order to carry out the 
intention that had been so strong in purpose, but 
so weak in performance, the last evening they had 
walked home together. He did not attempt to 
explain to himself why he held back, but he was 
angry and disgusted at his own vacillation, while 
from day to day it went on. 

Meantime the Summer was passing into Autumn, 
and invitations began to pour in upon him from 
friends in different parts of England, who, one and 
all, declared that he was neglecting them shame- 
fully. But there was to be an archery ball the 
last week in August at C , and as he was one 
of the stewards, he was obliged to decline a press- 
ing invitation to Scotland for the shooting season. 
Then in September it was wet weather again, so 
he stayed on at home, aud grumbled at it, and was 
out of humor with himself and with all the world, 
simply because a smooth and pleasant road lay 
open before him, and he could not make up his 
mind to travel upon it. 

But todo him every justice, it must be confessed 
that the very smoothness of the road was in itself 
a drawback. Man is such a peculiarly constituted 
animal, that he never thoroughly hen a thing 
that comes to him without any trouble, and 
Vaughan felt conscious of a want somewhere that 
he could not define. He never felt it when he 
was with Eleanor. On the contrary, he always 
felt restful and happy in her company; but his 
calmness and her calmness were irritating to re- 
member when the charms of the actual presence 
had passed away, and he doubted if real love could 
be so matter-of-fact and so commonplace; 80 
utterly unlike all that he had ever heard or read 
upon the subject. So he went on doubting and 
wavering, and heartily abusing himself for not 
being able to make up his mind. 

He was sitting with his mother one evening, and 
was not, it must be confessed, in the most placid 
frame of mind. The post of the morning had 
brought him a tempting invitation, and he had 
written at once to accept it, but he was already 
half sorry for having done so, yet half pleased at 
the prospect of getting away for a month or two. 

“I could not do better than take those books I 
promised to lend her over to the Laurels this even- 
ing,” he said to himself, while apparently he was 
reading the Times. “I can tell her that 1 am 
going to stay in one of the jolliest houses in Eng- 
land, full of charming women, and then if she be- 
trays the slightest symptoms of dislike to that part 
of my programme, 1’ll speak out and make an end 
of the thing one way or the other. It would be 
no end of -fun to go to the Ashfords an engaged 
man,”’ 

‘** Henry,” said his mother’s voice, breaking in 
upon his musings, “ have you seen a gentleman 
with our friends at the Laurels lately? Is there 
any one staying there ¢’’ 

**Not that 1 know of, mother. And I think I 
must have heard of him, or seen him, if there had 
been.” 

‘* So I think, too, for I know you are constantly 
going in and out. Well, I heard to-day that there 
has been a gentleman staying with Miss Heath- 
cote for some time, and that he and Eleanor 
Russel are going to be married.” 

Vaughan’s heart gave a slight bound, and he 
felt intensely, anxiously interested, but he did not 
even put down his paper, as he said: 

‘How very odd. 1 wonder can it be true? Miss 
Russel suddenly going to be married !’’ and smiled 
very, very slightly, as the resolve he had made a 
few minutes before flashed across him. “ Tell me 
all about it, mother,” he continued. ‘One doesn’t 
often hear any news in this place.” And then he 
put down the Zimes, leaned back in his chair and 
shut his eyes. 

“IT have not much to tell,” replied Mrs. Vaughan, 
“and I do not vouch for the truth of even what I 
do tell, Besides, it is all vague and unconnected. 
Some one has seen Miss Russel walking about 
lately in the dusk, leaning upon a gentleman—a 
stranger— and it is supposed that he is staying at 
the Laurels from the tact that some other person, 
a milkman or baker, I believe, saw a gentleman 
standing at one of the windows with his hat off.”’ 

“1 have done that pretty often at the Laurels 
myself, mother,” replied young Vaughan, still with 
his eyes shut, ‘so your evidence is not very con- 
clusive. However it may be quite true. 1 wonder 
who the deuce the fellow is, and where he came 
from?” And Vaughan once more took his paper 
and sat up to read. 

But he could have read a few words only when 
he spoke again. 

** Mother,” he said, “I am going to the Ash- 
fords’.” ; 

“Going after all you said? I am very glad. 
Have you written? When do you leave?’ 

“Yes, I wrote to-day, and I think of leaving 
perhaps to-morrow. I mean to stay in London a 
tew days.’’ Then, throwing down the paper and 
starting up, he added: “I can’t do better than 
take these books over to the Laurels this evening 
and — Good-by to them there. Perhaps I may 
meet the mysterious lover and be able to add con- 
gratulations to farewells.” 

Mrs. Vaughan was not by any means a sharp 
woman, or she would have been struck by the 
satirical intonation of her son’s voice as he uttered 
the last words. 

“‘T think she might have told me about it,” was 
the thought in Vaughan’s mind as he walked to- 
wads the Laurels. Miss Heathcote’s villa was 
about a quarter of a mile from that of Mrs. 
Vaughan, and the young man had, therefore, 
ample time to ring several changes upon the one 
theme as he went along, with the soft wind of the 
October night blowing in his face and sighing 
among the branches above his head, 

“IT suppose the fellow is here, whoever he is,” 
was his comment as he reached the hall-door. But 


— 








he did not ring. His quick eye had detected that 
one of the low French windows of the drawing- 
room was still open, and, taking the privilege of 
an intimate friend, he turned towards it and 
stepped into the room. It was empty, and lighted 
only by the faint glow of a fire. 

He looked round, and hesitated. Then a sudden 
thought appeared to strike him. “I have it,’ he 
said; “they have just gone out by the window for 
a ramble, and if I wait for them here, I must see 
the man. But where is her aunt, 1 wonder? And 
did I not see a light in that right-hand window as 
I came up? Perhaps it is a sitting-room of Miss 
Heathcote’s.” He went out again, and having 
satisfied himself thut there was a light to be seen 
through a chink of the shuttered window on the 
right-hand side of the hall-door, he re-entered the 
drawing-room, and threw himself without cere- 
mony upon a sofa near the fire. 

He stayed there quietly for about twenty min- 
utes, watching the window at which he expected 
every instant that Eleanor and the “ unknown” 
would appear. But they did not come. “ By 
Jove, they must be fond of walking!’’ was his 
comment at length, made in a most satirical tone, 
‘*and there is not even moonlight for an excuse. I 
must go and find Miss Heathcote and ask her if 
she generally leaves her drawing-room windows 
open all night.” 

He jumped up, and opening the door went out 
into the hall; the corresponding door at the oppo- 
site side was open, and a bright light streamed 
through it. The room was furnished as a sitting- 
room, and it struck Vaughan as rather strange 
that often as he had visited at the Laurels he had 
never seen its interior before. 

He crossed the hall, and had his hand out to 
knock before going in, when he paused suddenly, 
arrested by an unexpected sight. Upon the wail 
facing him, as he stood, there was a shadow cast, 
the meaning of which, if I may use the word, was 
not to be misunderstood. He recognized at once 
the familiar figure of Eleanor Russel. She was 
looking up into the face of a man, a stranger to 
Vaughan, whose arm was thrown across her 
shoulder. She was speaking. Vaughan heard 
the low, earnest tone of her voice, and then the 
stranger replied: ‘* Eleanor, my own dear——”’ 

But before the last word was fully uttered the 
unseen listener had retreated. He went back to 
the drawing-room, made his way to a writing 
table, lighted a taper, and, taking out one of his 
cards, he wrote, “* With’’— before his name — 
“compliments” after it; and“ P. P. C.,”’ in the 
corner, and leaving it upon the books he had 
brought he went out through the window and 
walked slowly home. 

‘** So,” he said, “that is over. I hope she will 
be very happy. But | think she might have told 
me.” 


He felt a little hurt, a little disappointed, and 
the least thing jealous, but not sufficiently so to 
spoil his night's rest, or to interfere with his an- 
ticipations of pleasure during his approachin 
visit. He did not tell his mother what he ha 
seen; he merely said that he had left the books 
and heard nothing of the mysterious lover. ‘The 
next day he left C——, 

Vaughan’s friends, the Ashfords, lived in his 
own county, within visiting distance of “The 
Oaks,” and he had known them from childhood, 
consequently a visit to them seemed like going 
home. They were well-born and wealthy people, 
with a splendid house, which it was their a 
from Autumn to Spring to keep filled with a suc- 
cession of guests. ‘The family circle itself was 
small, the daughters were all married but one. 
The eldest son was in the army, and his only bro- 
ther was still at Eton. Miss Ashford was a girl 
very much in Eleanor Russel’s ye but she was 
older than Vaughan and looked upon him as 
another brother. She called him “ Henry,” and 
gave him good advice in a half-laughing, half-ear- 
nest manner. 

“ T am so glad to see you,” she said, as she met 
him on the aiternoon of his arrival. “I was really 
beginning to despair of ever getting you amongst 
us again ; and 1 begin to think that there must be 
some very strong attraction in C-—. I know 
by experience that there is no use in expecting 
you either to confess or to look guilty; but I 
augur the best from the fact that you are actually 
here. And now, let me tell you that I have made 
every arrangement for your final capture — observe 
the emphasis on final-—for I am fully aware how 
easily you have hitherto slipped out of bonds that 
seemed very fast indeed. ‘The brothers Daven- 
port themselves could not be more expert. But 
this time you have not a chance.’ 

“What a frightful prospect to open before a 
man just as he arrives to pay a pleasant visit,” 
replied Vaughan, laughing. ‘ But do your worst; 
I am a complete ironclad! However, you must 
give me a glimpse of the enemy’s country, if you 
please. No one can prepare a line ot defense 
without knowing what the attack will be like.” 

But Miss Ashford shook her head and laughed 
mischievously. 

“She is to be here this evening, that is all I 
can tell you,’ she said; “and if you do not— 
theie now, I have done. Come out and look at 
the ponies papa gave me for a birthday present 
last week.” 

Miss Ashford’s plans gave Vaughan but little 
concern. She was in the habit, as he expressed 
it, of “pitching into’? him most unmercifully 
about his numerous flirtations, and also of pre- 
dicting a time when he would find that the past- 
time known as “playing with edged tools” was 
not always to be indulged in with impunity. He 
was inclined just then, too, to be a little cynical 
about women—to declare that they were “all 
alike, all of opinion that it was the best fun in 
the world to'make a fool of a fellow!” But in 
his heart he knew that as regarded Eleanor Rus- 
sel, if there had been any “ fooling,” it had not 
been all on her side. 

When he went into the drawing-room before 
dinner, he found all the guests assembled, and, 
with few exceptions, the faces were strange to 
him. Miss Ashford introduced him to every one, 
and he tried in vain to detect from her manner as 
she named one young lady after another, the pre- 
cise moment when the lady stood before him; but 
he was foiled- she gave no clew by look or smile. 
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He took in to dinner a pretty little flaxen- | nicken yielding eighty-five tons. The amber industry 


haired, chirping girl, dressed in white muslin and 
blue ribbons, and he at once set himself to flirt 
with her in a most determined manner. But at 
the same time his eyes were not idle, and very 
soon they were arrested by a face at the opposite 
side of the table, and betore dinner was over, he 
actually caught himself wishing that the possessor 
of those glorious dark violet eyes, with the long 
black lashes, and that clear and dazzling complex- 
ion, would prove to be the charmer by whom he 
was to be conquered. 


He had been introduced to her, but he had not | 


caught her name, so tried to find it out by bis 
chattering companion. He bad tact enough not 


| Hungarian, 28; Flemish, 5; 


to ask in particular for the lady’s name, and he | 


was rewarded by getting pieces of information. 


She was a Miss Forbes—Caroline Forbes, an only | 
| successor to Leverr.er as Director of the Observatory, 


daughter. Her father was the nice old gentleman 
with white hair, who had taken Mrs. Ashford in 
to dinner. She was such a nice girl, and so 
pretty! Didn't Mr. Vaughan think su? And she 
was very clever, too, and the dearest friend Kate 
Ashford had in the world.” 

Vaughan was quite satisfied, and be watched 
Miss Forbes with something more than admira- 
tion as she left the dining-room. A woman sit- 
ting and a woman walking even across a room, 
were, he knew, two very different things. He 
saw that she was of moderate height, with a full 
but perfectly proportioned figure, that her dress 
was in good taste, stylish and becoming; but it 
struck him also that she was just the least thing 
too conscious of her attractions. 

“Well, Kate,” he said, in the course of the 
evening, * you have done admirably for me. That 
little girl with the golden hair is exactly my style, 
and her conversation is so amusing, 80 very 
original, and iy 

Kate Ashford fell at once into the trap. ‘‘ Oh, 
Henry!” she interrupted, “i never thought of 
such a thing, and I saw you looking at Miss 
Forbes all the time we were at dinner.” 

Vaughan laughed. ‘ Trust a woman for show- 
ing her hand,” he said, “ before the game has 
well begun. So Miss Forbes is the lady? Well, 
I do admire her, but she looks——” 

“Not conceited! Wait until you know her. 
She is not the least conceited.’’ 

‘‘{f you would but hear me out. 
going to accuse her of conceit; but I am very 
much mistaken if she is the sort of woman who 
cares to play to empty benches. Yes, I can see 
by your face that 1 am right. She is accustomed 
to admiration, and she likes it. But I am not 
surprised ; her eyes would soften the heart of an 
anchorite.” 

Kate Ashford laughed; but she was pleased to 
see that Vaughan presently seated himself by Miss 
Forbes’s side, and that later in the evening they 
played chess together. She saw, too, that they 
talked far more than was consistent with the rules 
of the game. 

And this continued night after night, with 
intervals of music, and sometimes of dancing, to 
say nothing of rides, and drives and walks, during 
the day, and before theend of a fortnight, Vaughan 
had satisfactorily answered the question that had 
so long perplexed him before he left. He found 
that the sober, quiet liking he had for Eleanor 
Russel was not the real thing after all, and that he 
was at last honestly and deeply “ in love.” 

And then happy days flew over all too quickly. 
Winter had set in, but Vaughan still remained in 
——shire, and when uncertainty could no longer 
be borne, and he spoke out boldly, and learned the 
delicious truth that his affection was returned, he 
felt as though the world itself were too narrow to 
contain him and his great happiness. 

lt was a curious coincidence that, on the even- 
ing of the day he and his adored Caroline had 
sworn eternal fidelity by the edge of a frozen lake 
in Mr. Ashford’s domain—they had strolled that 
way to see it the ice was firm enough for skating 
—he should receive a letter from his mother, 
which, with other gossip, contained the following 
item of news: “I have not seen much of our 
friends at the Laurels lately,’’ Mrs. Vaughan 
wrote ; ‘ but there is a strange story told about 
them just now. ‘l hey say that a brother of Eleanor'’s, 
aregular mauvais swjet, has suddenly turned up, and 
that he is at the Laurels—has been there for some 
months, in fact—and that they are all in the 
greatest terror lest his whereabouts should become 
known. People say he forged some one's name, 
or did something dreadful. 1 hear, too, that he is 
in a wretched state of health, dying, in fact. I 
have never asked them anything about him, of 
course. Could he be the man with whom Eleanor 
has been seen ?”’ 

Vaughan, although he was “in love,’ and 
thought every minute an hour which he spent 
away from Caroline Forbes, pondered long over 
that part of his mother’s letter which I have 
quoted, and very soon the whole affair cleared 
itself before him. He put many little facts 
together, many little things that had puzzled him 
from time to time in Miss Russel’s conduct. He 
remembered the man he had seen on the lawn at 
the Laurels, and Eleanor’s anxiety that he should 
not ve followed ; and above all he remembered the 
evening he had called to say “ Good-by,” and had 
seen the shadow on the wall, and it with these 
recollections a shade of self-reproach mingled for 
having in his own mind accused the woman whom 
he had known so long, and liked 80 sincerely, of 
ever having encouraged him when she was engaged 
to another man, it vanished the moment he saw 
Caroline Forbes's glorious eyes beaming with a 
new and tender light for him. 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 


Celtic Graves. —A number of Celtic graves have been 
recently discovered in a forest near Huttenheim on the 
Upper Rhine. The find consisted of a large skeleton 
with well-preserved skull, a necklace, two rings, an iron 
sword and an urn forashes The collection has been 
sent to Carlsruhe for preservation and study. 


Amber Mines.—Formerly all of the amber of com- 
merce was obtained from the coast of the Baltic after a 
storm had laid bare new tracts of the sandy shore. Of 
late years shafts have been sunk and regular mines have 
been projected. Iu 1877 one hundred and thirty-five 
tous of amber were dug up in l’russia, the mine of Palm- 
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gives employment to 1,400 men. The mipesare farmed 
out by the Government to private companies for a 
royalty. Austria, France, Russia, America, China and 
Japan are the principal consumers. 

Newspapers and Journals in Germany.—According to 
the report of the German Post Office Department for the 
year 1877, the circulation of papers and journals in the 
German Empire was as follows: In the German language 
(including those from the United States) 4,596; French, 
831; English, 704; Italian, 142; Norwegian, 26 ; 
Swedish, 89; Portuguese, 3; Servian, 5; Spanish, 27; 
Armenian, 2; Bohemian, 18; Croatian, 3; Danish, 62; 
Finnish, 1; Greek, 9; Hebrew, 6; Dutch, 80; L'thuanian, 
2; Persian, 2; Polish, 65; Roumanian, 32; Romanish, 
2; Russian, 69; Ruthenian, 2; Sclavic, 4; Turkish, 4, 
Wendish, 6. 

Science and Polities in France.—French politics 
attract an unusually large number of scientific men 
M. Faye, the astronomer, who is spoken of as the probable 


was recently nominated in the short-lived Cabinet of 
MacMahon as Minister of Instruction. Naquet, the 
chem st and author of an exceedingl!y radical treatise on 
his favorite science, is now a leader of the Radical wing 
of the Republican party; Dumas, the perpetual Secre 
tary of the Academy of Sciences, and Scheurer Keatner 
are life members of the Senate, and Professor Wurtz 
was proposed as a candidate for the same hondora few 
weeks siace. This is a greater show of the ‘‘ scholar ip 
politics’ than we can boast of in this country. 


Death of Dr. Isidor Walz. —The death, in New York, 
of Dr. Isidor Walz, on the 25th of October, 1877, at the 
carly age of thirty-five years, was a loss to science which 
cannot easily be replaced, Dr. Walz was born in Ger- 
many, but came to this country at an early age and 
received his education at Columbia College, where he 
graduated in 1864. He subsequently studied at Heidel- 
berg, under Bunsen and Erlenmeyer, and obtained the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy with distinguished 
hovor. After his return to this country he went earnestly 
at work to further the cause of science. Although fet- 
tered by the necess.ty of earning a subsistence by com- 
mercial enterprises, he never lost sight of true science, 
and was able to publish several valuable contributions 
to our knowledge of chemical compounds. In order to 
keep alive the love of research and to cultivate good- 
fellowship among men of similar pursuits he prepared 
and, by his own personal energy more than other agency, 
carried to success the organization of the American 
Chemical Society, of which he was the recording secre- 
tary from its foundation. On the 1st of January, 
1870, Dr. Walz took the editorial management of the 
Manufacturers’ Review and Industrial Record, and 
through its columns was able to disseminate a vast 
amount of scientific knowledge among the classes to 
He also contributed ar- 
ticles to the American Journal of Science, and read pa- 
pers belore the New York Academy of Sciences on 
subjects to which be had devoted much study and re- 
search. Had he lived he must have accomplished im- 
portant work as an investigator, and added largely to 
the sum of human knowledge. The announcement of 
his death will be received with a feeling of personal 
bereavement by the large circle of scientists who knew 
and appreciated his worth. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Tue Sultan has sent to Osman Pasha, now a 
prisoner in Russia, a present of $5,000 of money, a 
contribution from Mohammedans. 


AN invitation, very numerously signed, has been 
sent from Manchester, England, to the French Re- 
publican leader, Gambetta, inviting him to a festival 
to be given by the Reform Club of that city. 


Miss Hannan ve Roruscuttp, the betrothed of 
Earl Rosebery, is very fair of bair and complexion, 
and wears a bright smile. Her charities are mignifi- 
cent, and embrace nearly all sects and nationalit es, 


Prorgesson Max Mvutuer is engineering the 
tremendous work of translating all the chief Bibles of 
the East into the languages of Europe, on which 
scholars are vow engaged in the greatest centres of 
learning. 

Mantuorre Bey, the English Commodore of 
the Turkish Flying Squadron, reports that Sebastopol 
has been rendered practically impregnable azainst a sea 
attack, even if it were made by the whole English navy. 
Kertch also he reports to be impregnable 


GrneraL Grant has sent home a package of 
the gifts he has received abroad. The gold boxes pre- 
sented by Glasgow and Ayr, and tbe Edinburgh silver 
box are among them. Then there are gold, silver and 
bronze medals, illuminated addresses, badges and deco- 
rations. 

Cotonzt Corsin,the Recorder of the Sitting-Bull 
Commiss‘on, says it is not generally known that Sitting 
Bull has been naturalized as a Canadian Indian, so that 
if the chief does cross the border and commit depreda- 
tions in the United States, the Dominion Government 
will be regponsible for bis acts. 


Ir is now announced that Count Horace de 
Choiseul Praslin, a brother of the Duke de Praslin, who 
married Miss Forbes, of New York, and a member of 
the French Assembly, will be sent as French Ambus- 
sador to London. He is forty years of age, and is mur- 
ried to a princess of the House of Beauvau Craon 


Mr. Guapstone is disposed to connect the 
earliest remains found by Schliemann at Mycena, es- 
pecially those of the tombs, with the family and fate of 
Agamemnon. He inclines to the idea that one of the 
bodies represented may be that of the King of Men ; 
but the beautiful preservation of the teeth suggests a 
greater youth than that possessed by the Greek leader 
of the alliance against Troy. 


Mvcu opposition was manifested by a majority 
of the Cardinals to the interment of Victor Emmanuel 
in the Pantheon. The Pope convoked an especial coun- 
cil on the subject, and found them nearly all strenuously 
opposed to conceding the permission. Pius IX finally 
exclaimed: ‘I am still Pope, and I order that the Pan- 
theon shall be used for the interment of the King. I 
also authorize the clergy to ass.st at the obsequies.”’ 


Crotuitpe of Italy did not go to her father’s 
funeral, and this is explained as the result of rel gious 
scruples. She has never visited him at Rome or any 
other of what she considered his badly acquired terri- 
tories, Her two sons, however, were present at the 
funeral with their aunt, Princess Mathilde. The eldest 
is in his fourteenth year, and is studying for the Poly- 
technic, It is predicted that they will grow up to be 
remarkable men. 


On his writing-table Mr. Wilkie Collins has a 
japanned tin box, containing what he calls his stock-in- 
trade—plots and schemes for stories and dramas. He 
is a rapid inventor and a slow producer, constantly re- 
vising his work until he has reached something ap- 
proaching his ideal of a simple, natural style. “T[ 
don’t,” he admits, “attempt the style of Addison, 
because I scarcely think it worth while. Addison was a 
neat but trivial writer, not in the least vigorous or dra- 
matic; but the very reverse—analytical and painfully 
minute. His style bears about as much resemblance to 
good strong nervous English as silver filigree does to a 
bronze statue. Lord Byrun’s letters are the best Eng 
lish I know of—pericctly simple and clear, bright and 
strong.” 
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STEALING COTTON 
IN NEW YORK 


TERY few of the out 
\ side public are aware 
to what an extent cotton 
stealing is carried on in 
New York City, where 
from 940,000 to 1,000,000 
bales are handled annu 
ally, or nearly one-fourth 
of the entire cotton crop 
of the South. The Super 
intendent of the Cotton 
Exchange states that 
10,000 bales, worth in the 
neighborhood of half a 
million dollars, are annu 
ally stolen from the re- 
ceivers and _ shippers. 
Seemingly no redress can 
be obtained, as the thieves 
and petty pilterers steal 
and have stolen for years 
past with perfect im- 
punity. The clerks of the 
large receivers are re 
quired to exercise the 
utmost vigilance, as ste- 
vedores, ‘longshoremen, 
draymen, pursers, ware 
housemen, weighers, 
samplers, and, in fact, 
all who handle the staple, 
seem to be in league 
to defraud and plunder. 
Professional thieves pur- 
chase drays, carry two or 
three loads correctly to 
the warehouse, and, after 
winning the contidence 
of the receiver, wait their 
opportunity towards 
nightfall, and drive the 
dray to some up-town 
‘fence,’ where the 
marks on the bales are 
easily altered, carry them 
back in another dray to a 
confederate broker, and 
probably store them in 
the same warehouse to 
which tmey should have 
originally carried them. 

The river pirates con- 
sider cotton as the most 


accessible of plunder, as they can rip open a bale 
easily and noiselessly fill their boat, being able to 


operate almost within sight of the watcliman. 


carry little bydraulic presses on board their boats, | 


and are thus enabled to stow away con- 
siderable cotton. Some of their vessels 
have sufficient capacity to carry from one 
and a half to two bales. 

The warehousemen say that after the 
cotton is weighed a sampler comes from 
the broker’s office and takes out more 
than the quantity required. Only a small 
portion of this 1s taken to the broker’s 
office, and the balance goes to the junk- 
shop, of which there are several in Green- 
wich, Rector and Stone Streets. The 
owners of these places purchase the 
sweepings, sort them carefully, and when 
sufficient of a certain class is obtained to 
make a bale, compress it with their own 
presses, turn it out in good order and sell 
it at a handsome profit. They can afford 
to pay their customers a fair price, as the 
cotton brought is rarely damaged, and the 
sorting can be done with very little trouble. 
Many impostors go around, pretending to 
be samplers. ‘Ihey take good care to 
make matters all right with the weighers 
and callers, who get their full share. 

The virtuous warehousemen aver that 
the principal stealing is done by the 
persons who are employed by the ex- 
porters. The draymen rifle the bales on 
the way to the vessel, and fil the long, 
deep box under their seat, which is used 
for carrying the horses’ feed, with from 
twenty to twenty-five gear of cotton, 
for which they generally get about one’ 
dollar or one dollar and twenty-five cents 
from the junk-dealer. On the wharf the 
cotton is pretty roughly handled by the 
stevedores, who endeavor to make as 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN PILFERING COTTON 


much sweepings as possible, as the gang at night 
collect this, sell it to the junkmen and divide the 
proceeds. Or they permit the swarm of women and 


children who hover around to pull 
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school, and with the funds thus obtained he took 
| an academic course, and followed that with the 
customary reading necessary for admission to the 
handfuls of | Bar. He settled in Lebanon, Mo., ani engaged in 








RIVER PIRATES STEALING COTTON FROM A WHARF. 





A DRAYMAN FILLING HIS FEED-BOX WITH COTTON. 


NEW YORK CITY.—THE WHOLESALE BUSINESS 


cotton from the bales and 
fill aprons and bags at plea- 
sure. Many of these women 
and children, who are not 
infrequently relatives of the 
stevedores and draymen, 
make during the season 
from three dollars to five 
dollars per day. 

The only resource to 
check these cotton-vultures 
is to ply a rope’s end vigor- 
ously. The young clerks 
take this flagellating matter 
in hand with a gusto, as 
considerable fun is sure to 
ensue when any “lady” 
gets a sharp rap over her 
fingers, 

The brokers have under 
consideration a project ot 
having all cotton weighed 
and sampled at some cen- 
tral depot, where ample 
storage can be obtained and 
where all the employés are 
held to a strict account- 
ability. The present loose 
manner of conducting 
business is a premium on 
peculation. 


TION. R. P. BLAND 
AND 
His SILVER BILL. 


VICHARD P. BLAND, 

\ representing the Fitth 
Missouri District, and au- 
thor of the now famous 
Bland Silver Bill, was born 
near Hartford, Ky. He was 
left an orphan at an early 
age, and during the Sum- 
mer months he worked to 
raise means for attending 
the common schools in 
Winter. Upon attaining his 
majority he began teaching 
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the practice of law. Unti 
his election to the Forty 
third Congress, as a Jack 
son Democrat, he had 
held no political nor pub- 
lic office ; but since that 
time he has been one ot 
the foremost of Repre- 
sentatives. 

rhe Bill known as the 
Bland Silver Bill, now 
pending in Congress, and 
about which so much has 
been said, is as follows, 
to wit: 


AN Act to authorize the free 
colpage of the silver dollar 
and to restore its legal 
tender character. 

Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States 
of America in Congress as 
sembled, That there shall be 
coined, at the several mints 
of the United States, silver 
dollars of the weight of four 
hundred and tweive and a 
half grains troy of standard 
silver, as provided in the act 
of January eighteen, eighteen 
hundred and thirty - seven, 
on Which shall be the de 


vices and superscriptions 
provided by said act: which 
coins, together with all 
silver dollars heretofore 
coined by the United States 
of like weight and fineness, 
shall be a legal tender 


at their pb 





t! ~=6value, 





for all debts and dues, 
public and private, except 
where otherwise provided 
by contract; and the owner 
of silver bullion may deposit 


the same at any United 
States coinage mint or assay 
office, to be coined into such 
dollars for his benefit, upon 


the same condition and 
terms as gold bullion is de 
posited for coinage under ex 
isting laws 

Sec. 2. All acts and parts 
of acts inconsistent with the 


provisions of this Act are 
hereby repealed, 


The Bill passed. the 


House by a iarge vote 183 to 34, and was reported 

to the Senate by the Finance Committee with an 

amendment known as tle ‘‘ Aliison Amendment,’’ 
| which is worded as follows: 


After the word “‘ contracts ’’ in the Bill, 
read: 

And the Secretary of the Treasury is author 
ized and directed, out of any money in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pur 
chase, from time to time, silver bullion, at the 
market price thereof, not less than two million 
dollars per month, and not more than four 
million dollars per month, and cause the same 
to be coined intosuch dollars; and any seignior 
age arising from th s coinage shall be accounted 
tor and paid into the treasury as provided 
under existing laws relative to the subsidiary 
coinage; provided, that the amount of money 
at any one time invested in such silver bullion, 
exclusive of such resulting coin, shall not ex 
ceed five million dollars, 


THE ‘“*METROPOLIS.”’ 


Our ARTIST AND CORRESPONDENT VISIT 
THE SCENE OF THE WRECK. 


YURRITUCK BEACH, the scene of the 
ghastly and murderous wreck of the 
Metropolis, is situated on the northeast 
coast of North Carolina, and about sixty- 
five miles from Norfolk City. To reach the 
wreck was a task of no mean difficulty, 
as to miss the little steamboat plying to 
and from Currituck Sound through the 
Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal involved 
a loss of two clear days, and to obtain 
a conveyance from Norlolk was next to an 
impossibility. An artist with the writer 
started from New York, via Baltimore, 
the Bay Line of steamers from that port 
to Nortolk, arriving in time to witness the 
entrance of the Cygnet into the tiny dock, 


CLERK APPROPRIATING A ‘‘ SAMPLE.”? 
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laden with the survivors from the ill-fated vessel. 
rhe scene was weird and striking. It was intensely 
dark, and a few dim lamps threw their flickering and 
sickly light over white faces and glittering eyes. 
Expectation was on tiptoe, and as the whistle 
sounded from the Cygnet announcing her proximity, 
1 hoarse murmuf arose from the densely packed 
and fearfully excited assemblage. 

The Cygnet is a very small steamer used on the 
Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal, principally for 
the conveyance of wildfowl shot upon the waters 
of Currituck and the neighboring Sounds. She is 
not much larger than the smallest tug-boat in use 
on the North or East Rivers, and as she slowly drew 
alongside, gliding into the dock like a phantom 
vessel, laden with one hundred and forty haggard, 
dazed, draggled, halt-clad, despairing-looking men, 
packed into every conceivable corner and huddled 
together as tightly as they could fit; and as the 
lanterns threw streaks of yellow light here and 
there, displaying bandaged heads clotted with 
blood, swollen and distorted features, and faces 
hollow-eyed and livid, the scene was one that, for 
its strange hush and fantastic aspect, almost baffles 
description. A ringing cheer rang out. upon the 
frosty night-air as the gangway was thrown 
forward; again and again renewed when a man 
appeared upon the deck, for whom respectful pas- 
sage was made, bearing in his arms the fainting 
torm of the brave, the devoted Mrs, Huet—the only 
woman saved from the wreck—a lady who behaved 
during the terrible ordeal with a calmness and 
intrepidity that not only won the admiration of the 
passengers, but emboldened many a sinking heart 
to make one more supreme effort for dear life. 
Mrs. Huet was borne in the arms of her husband to 
the residence of the Mayor, while the remainder of 
the forlorn party were conducted to a large dining- 
room in the city, where they were substantially 
cared for, and subsequently to an uncccupied 
store, wherein beds were prepared for the dazed 
and still shivering representatives of ‘‘ poor human- 
ity." We visited them upon the foilowing morning 
and a sorry sight did they present. Shoeless, 
stockingless, hatless, coatless, some wrapped up 
in blankets, others in shreds of tattered garments, 
all nearly in rags, their shrunken clothes having 
been torn to pieces in the fierce fight with the 
thirsting waves. Every man with whom we con 
versed condemned the ship as being rotten to the 
core and utterly unseaworthy. Doctor Green, the 
surgeon to the ill-fated vessel, exhibited to us two 
pieces of the wood of the Metropolis, to both of 
which he applied a silver butter knife, cutting 
through them as though they were composed of 
cheese. It the survivors sternly condemned the 
ship, they seemed equally desirous of recognizing 
the gallantry and intrepidity of Captain Ankers, 
whom they extolled with no niggard praise. We 
found this officer arrayed in a nondescript suit, ap- 
parently not a whit the worse of his recent fearful 
sufferings. He testified to the noble calmness that 
pervaded passengers and crew, and to the splendid 
work done by the former in getting overboard the 
dead weight of coals that was sinking the ship, 
when the leaks could not be got under. He spoke 
in severely condemnatory terms of the Life-saving 
Service, which on this occasion proved itself nothing 
short of a mockery, a delusion and a snare. 

The manner in which the cargo of iron rails was 
stowed away was also a fruitful theme for com- 
ment. Instead of being placed crosswise, the 
rails were stretched trom stem to stern, thereby 
becoming shiftless dead weight. The fierce cry of 
denunciation.uttered in Norfolk is likely to bear 
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CONGRESSMAN RICHARD PARKS BLAND, OF MISSOURI. 


bitter fruit, and when the blame becomes placed 
upon the proper shoulders, a terrible example must 
be made, in order to deter others from pursuing this 
reckless traffic in human ‘life in a desperate greed 
for gold. 

Six o’clock the following morning found us on 
board the Cygnet bound for Currituck Sound, that 
vessel being freighted with coffins for the dead 
washed ashore. We passed through the Albe- 
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marle and Chesapeake Canal; past the entrance 
to the Dismal Swamp; past sandy islands and 
pine-fringed shores until Church Landing was 
reached, from whence we took canoe to Curri- 
tuck Light Shooting Club, where we were re- 
ceived by Mr. Dunton, the keeper, who imme- 
diately ordered out his cart to convey us to 
the scene of the wreck, situated three miles dis- 
tant, The sun had set in a purple and golden haze, 
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lighting up the bare, bleak, gray sandhills in the 
nidst of which the club-house nestles, as we started 
along the shore, The shades otf night were closing 
in. The velvety strand was caressed by toying 
wavelets, crested with snowy foam, the remorseless 
ocean stretching away on our left, blue-black, into 
the outer darkness. Upon our right lay ‘a ridge 
ot low sandhills, the line ever and anon 
broken by a rude post planted out of reach of the 
waves denoting where a victim of the Huron was 
taking his long last sleep. Presently some casks 
seemed to spring from out the sand, and then frag 
ments and debris of the wreck began to strew the 
shore, while the graves, marked by an upright piece 
of board, commenced to denote our proximity to 
the spot where the luckless Metropolis went to her 
doom. As we jogged silently along, Mr. Dunton’s 
dog, asplendid retriever, who accompanied us, sud- 
denly stopped short, his nose inthe air. ‘ That’s 
another body !"’ exclaimed our artist, peering sea- 
ward as though he would pierce the very waves. 
“It ain’t,” said the charioteer; ‘it’s lumber.” 
The cart was stopped and a nearer examination 
yroved the object to be the body of a young and 
Seadeane man, who lay upon his side as if in a 
deep slumber. It was pitiful to see the cold waves 
breaking over him, to behold the white foam resting 
upon his raven black hair, to gaze at the wavelets 
licking his naked feet. There he lay, away from 
home, friends, kindred, away on that desolate beach, 
with the gray sand for his pillow, the throbbing stars 
for his canopy, and the murmuring sea for his 
lullaby. Having notified the patrol, we proceeded 
onwards. Of the wreck nothing was to be seen but 
the bare keel, the ribs broken off like snaggled 
teeth. About one hundred yards from the shore the 
boilers still stood out in bold relief, the sea breaking 
gently over them. The ship would appear to have 
separated into small fragments, for, with the ex- 
ception of the sternpost, there was no piece of 
timber on the shore approaching even to the dig- 
nity of a plank. 
Whale’s Head Light, and Life-saving Station No. 

4, are situated about four miles from the wreck. 
At the club-house we encountered the Inspector 
of Life-saving Stations for the district, who ex- 
plained the circumstances attendant upon the re- 
cent deplorable fiasco. The man who gave the 
alarm at No. 4 Station stated it was utterly useless 
bringing any life-saving apparatus, as the ship was 
in pieces; all that was required being the assistance 
of the men to rescue the victims from the surf. Act- 
ing upon this statement, the officer in command 
instantly proceeded to the wreck, bringing with 
him but scanty means, of. affording other aid than 
that which was applied for. The Inspector further in- 
tormed us that the men at the life-saving stations on 
this particular coast were overworked, six of them 
being compelled to walk thirty-two miles in the 
twenty-four hours. The stations being from sixteen 
to twenty miles apart, renders instant aid, in the 
case of a wreck between them, next to an im- 
possibility, as the stations are not furnished with 
teams, and the progress alongshore, with the neces- 
sary appliances on a stormy night, is necessarily a 
work of considerable slowness. As the Govern- 
ment have taken up the question of the efficiency 
of the life-saving service, it should be no question 
of a beggarly economy when human life is the 
question at issue ; and we earnestly trust that our 
legislators will prove sufficiently enlightened to 
render this service something jess than a mockery, 
a delusion and asnare. Three o’clock a. m. found 
us in the canoe flying across the sound to catch the 
Cygnet upon her return tripe 
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Siberian Mines. 

Tus exiles who live in the mines are convicts of 
the worst type and political offenders of the best. 
The murderer for his villainy, the intelligent and 
honest Polish rebel for his patriotism, are deemed 
equally worthy of the punishment of slow death. 
They never see the light of day, but work and sleep 
all the year round in the depths of the earth, ex 
tracting silver or quicksilver under the eyes of } 
taskmasters who have orders not to spare them. 
Tron gates, guarded by sentries, close the lodes, or 
streets, at the bottom of the shafts, and the miners 
are railed off from one another in gangs of twenty. | 
They sleep within recesses hewn out of the rock— 
very kennels—into which they must creep on all- 
fours. Prince Joseph Lubomirski, who was au- 
thorized to visit one of the mines of the Oural ata 
time when it was not suspected that he woul! pub- 
lish an account of his exploration in French, has 
given an appalling account of what he saw. Con- | 
victs racked wit! the joint-pains which quicksilver 
produces; men whose hair and eyebrows had 
dropped oft, and who were gaunt as skeletons, were 
kept to hard labor underthe lash. They have only 
two ho'idays a year, Christmas and Eastef ; and all 
other days, Sunday included, they must toil until 
exhausted nature robs them of the use of their 
limbs, when they are hauled up to die in the 
intirmary. Five years in the quicksilver pits are 
enough to turn a man of thirty into an apparent 
sexagenarian, but some have been known to 
struggle on for ten years. No man who has served 
in the mines is ever allowed to return home; the 
most he can obtain in the way of grace is leave to 
come up and work in the road gangs, and it is the 
promise of this favor as areward for industry which 
operates even more than the lash to maintain disci- 
pline. Women are employed in the mines as 
sifters, and get no better treatment than the men. 
Polish ladies by the dozen have been sent down to 
rot and die, while the St. Petersburg journals were 
declaring that they were living as free colonists; 
and, more recently, ladies connected with Nihilist 
conspiracies have been consigned to the mines in 
pursuance of a sentence of hard labor, It must al- 
ways be undeistood that a sentence of Siberian 
haid labor means death. 
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DISTILLED waters burn deep. 








SUGGESTION by an egg-eater: ‘‘ Un wuf’s gooa asa 
feast.”’ 

SHOULD a boy who steals @ dollar be sent to a 
Pp nnytentiary ! 

A CORRESPONDENT who has used a newly invented 
glue says its cements, 

Way i: gum-water like the first rule of arithmetic? 
Because it is simple adhesion, 

THE engineers of the Brazil railroad survey it ex- 
clus vely with a Pedrometer. 

DANCING-MASTERS seldom have any money, but 
they're always taking steps to raise some, 


BOTTLED lager is recommended for a morning 
drink. A new kind of corked a'e, probably. 


MONEY is so scarce now, that most people worship 
a dollar with a certain species of I-dollar-try. 


FAILURES and suspensions—the United States are 
trying to settle with their creditors at ninety-two 
cents on a dollar. 


MANY men who turned over a new leaf on the 
firstof January act as if they held their book upside 
down at the time. 


OIL has been struck in the Black Hills. For the 
benefit of gentlemen who have been interviewed by 
the natives of that region we hope it is hair oil, 


WE cordially agree with the captain of the vessel 
that brought the Cleopatra obelisk into the Thames 
that it isn’t pleasant to have a a Needle in toe. 


LADY JONES: “‘ And 80 you went to Venice? Saw all 
the sights—St. Mark’s and the lions?’ Mrs. Crammer: 
“Oh, yes, the dear old lions! We were most for- 
tunate the day we wirethere. Arrived just in time 
to see the noble creatures fed !/”’ 


‘“* DRINK to me only with thine eyes.”” She was 
his mother-in-law, and his gallantry tickled her 
vanity. He was glad it made her leave go of the 
bottle. If she had goneon drinking to him with 
her mouth there'd have been none left for him. 


‘‘ WHAT is a veranda?” is now being discussed by 
foreign architects. A veranda, gentlemen, is a 
place where, with the right kind of companion, 
you'll find the moon shines brighter and the hours 
fly swifter than in any other spot on the earth’s 
surface. Try it once. 


‘‘PsHAW!”’ said Grumpus, when he heard of tele- 
phonic machines enabling us to hear a man six 
hundred miles off, ‘the valuable invention would 
be one to enable us not to hear loud and vulgar 
chatter six inches off in railway carr.ages and else- 
where—to say nothing of street criers in a suburban 
Street, or your neighbor's piano in a suburban 
house. That would deserve gratitude, if you like.” 





MYTHS ARE BUT SYMBOLS OF TRUTH. 


As the scholar sees in the vain but beautiful my- 
thologies of the ancients the embodied expressions 
of the hungry human soul, blindly groping after the 
Infinite, so the physician sees in that popular myth 
of the sixteenth century the fountain a perpetual 
health and youth—an expression of the longings of 
suflering humanity for a remedy that should for ever 

revent the incursion of disease. The wilds of 

urope were ransacked for this wondertul fountain, 
and Ponce de Leon sought for it in the cypress 
swimps and tangled everglides of our sunny 
Florida. Men have searched for it everywhere and 
anywhere bot where it really is—in the human 
body itself. The blood is the real fountain of per- 
petual health and youth. When this source is cor- 
rupted, the painful and sorrow-producing effects 
are visible in many shapes. The multifarious forms 
in which it manifests itself would form subjects upon 
which I might write volumes. But as all the varied 
forms of disease which depend upon bad blood are 
cured, or best treated, by such medicines as take up 
from this fluid and excrete from the system the nox- 
ious elements, it is not of practical importance that 
" should describe each. For instance, m-dical 
authors describe about fifty varieties of skin disease, 
but as they all require for their cure very similar 
treatment, it is of no practical utility to know just 
what name to apply toa certain form of skin dis- 
ease, so you know how best to cure it. Then again 
I might go on and describe various kinds of scrofu- 
lous sores, fever sores, white swellings, enlarged 
glands, and ulcers of varying appearance; might 
describe how virulent poison may show itself in va- 
rious forms of eruptions, ulcers, sore throat. bony 
tumors, etc.; but as all these various- appearing 
manifestations of bad blood are cured by uniform 
means, I deem such @ course unnecessary. Thor- 
oughly cleanse the blood, which is the great fountain 
of life, and good digestion, a fair skin, buoyant 
spirits, vital strength, and soundness of constitution, 





will all return to us. For this purpose, Dr. Pierce’s 
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G ‘den Medical Discovery and Purgative Pellets are 
pre-eminently the articles needed. They are war- 
1anted to cure tetter, salt-rheum, scald heat, St. 
Anthony's fire, rose rash or erysipelas, ring-worms, 
pimples, blotches, spots, eruptions, pustules, boils, 
carbuncles, sore eyes, rough skin, scurf, scrofulous 
sores and swellings, fever sores, white swellings, tu- 
mors, old sores or swellings, affections of the skin, 
throat and bones, and ulcers of the liver, stomach, 
kidneys and lungs. 


= Hostetrer’s Stomach Bitters, in which are skill 
fully blended the vegetable elements best adapted 
to the invigoration of the stomach, and removal, 
without violence, of regular discharges from the 
bowels, should be taken twice or thrice a day as a 
remedy for indigestion of every type, and for cos- 
tiveness, whether chronic or casual. No other 
medicine will be required, and the cure will be 
rapid and painless. ’ 
or compounded equals Hostetter’s Bitters as a spe- 
cific for all affections of the liver,as well as tor 
diseases of the stomach, the bowels and the nerves. 





Try L’Amerique Cigarettes. — Mixture of 
Perique and Vanity Fair. Best yet for Summer smoking. 


Those Wonderfal Mason's Charts aidver- 
tised in this issue are craating an unprecedented sensation 
in musical circles. The inventor has gained an im 
perishable name, and their sale is simply enormous, 


The line engraving of the late Pope Pius IX. published 
by the Atlantic Art Union of this city, is a superior work 
of art and a faithful portrait. Approved by Cardinal 
McCloskey, Vicar-General Doane, and other high officiais 
of the Catholic Church. 





At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment Insurance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com- 
panies. J. J. HABRICH & CO., 119 Broadway. 
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Ginowe Bar. ivexavure aap Raecsrion, 

The only Roman Cathol’c Illustrated Paper in the 
world. 16 pages—8 pages of Illustrations ; 6 cents per 
copy, $3 per year. 

McGee's ILtustraTep WrEKLY is conducted with en 
ergy, discernment, good taste and artistic genius, and 
di serves the support of all Catholics. —Catholic Telegraph, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. : 

Its Illustrations are executed in a style to do credit to 
any journal.—Boston Pilot. 

This is the cheapest and onlv high class Illustrated 
Cath lic Weekly in the world —Montreal True Witness. 

lis sixteen pages contain excellent illustrations and 
interesting articles. —Catholic Mirror Baltimore, Ma 

All orders and subscriptions should be addressed to 


JAMES A. McGHBE, Publisher. 


No.7 Barclay Street, New York. | 





LADY'S MAGAZINE 


Gozette of Fashion. 


Beautifully colored Fashion Plates are imported 
monthly from Paris for the exclusive use of this 
m gazne; the very Latest Styles of Ladies’ and 
Children’s Wear; the most interesting stories, select 
literature, beautiful illustrations, ete,, etc., are coptained 
in this much admired and favorite publication, which 
has for the past twenty years been r garded universally 
as the Fashion Standard of America, 





PUBLISHED ON THE 15TH OF EACH MONTH. 





Annual Subscription, $3.50, postpaid. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 


The House and Garden. 


A HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


With a Valuable Premium. Yearly Subcrip- 
tion, 50cents. SHEPPARD & CO., Publishers, 34 Liberty 
Street, New York. 


PIUS A POPULAR LIFE OF THE 


Great Pontiff 
















THE FULLY IL- LUSTRATED 
By Rev. Rich- 4# ard Brennan. 
Price, m $1.50. 


NINTH AGENTS WANTED. BENZIGER BROS., 
» New York, Cincinnati and St. Louis. 
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tensively in all Che testing papers of the United States, and 
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No medicine as yet discovered | 


“A fascinating occupation for ladies.” 


IMPERIAL 
MACRAME LACE, 


MADE OF 


BARBOUR’S IRISH FLAX 
Macrame Thread. 





Departments, ** Domestic’? Sewing Machine Company, 
Broadway and Fourteenth Street, New York, and 1,111 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, and Singer's Sewing 
Machine Rooms, 776 Broad Street, Newark. 


Books 25 cents, by mail; thread, by mail, postage paid, 
$1.15 per pound, or, at retail depot, $1 per pound 

| Address all letters to 

| 

| 

| 


BARBOUR BROTHERS, 


134 Church Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A lady writes: ‘‘I was astonished at the explicitness 
of the book. I have mastered the art.”” ‘‘A new home 
industry and a fascinating employment for ladies.”’ 





THE « WONDER BOX” contains 12 
Sheets of Paper, 12 Envelopes, 3 Sheets Col- 
ored Paper, 1 Lead Pencil, 3 Pens, 1 Perfor- 
# ated Motto, 12 Comic Cards, 12 to 50 Kinder- 
ma garten Pictures, 40 Silhouettes, 36 Love Mot- 
toes, 87 Splint-Work Patterns, 112 Decalco 
@ manie, 130 Embossed Pictures, 1 Floral Card, 
# lt Pen-Hulder,2 Book Marks.25 Wood Splints 
5 Texts, 5 Black Tablets, 30 Scrap Book !’ic 
§ tures—531 articles in a pretty picture-box 

for 42 cents (by mail, for 53 cents). It 
amounts, at retail, to $1.45. Postage Stamps taken. Send 
any time. Agents wanted. J. JAY GOULD, No, 16 
Bromfleld Street, Boston, Mass. 











GRAND EDUCATIONAL EXOURSION TO EUROPE, 


In the Summer of 1878, visiting Ireland, Scotland, Eng 
and, Fiance, Belgium, the Rhine, Prussia, Switzerland, 
Italy, and the Paris Exposition. All objectionable fea- 
tures incident to European travel entirely removed. All 
travel and hotel accommodations first-class. Rates ex 
tremely low’ Return-tickets good for twelve months 
College Professors, Teachers of Music and Literature, 
Art Students, School Teachers, and others of like tastes, 
please address, for Prospectus, E. TOURJEE, 
Music Hall, Boston. 





I IVE OAK FLORIDA MOSS.—A large bunch, suf- 
4 ficient for reproduction, sent on receipt of 2'¢ So 
licitors wanted. Liberal arrangements, FLoripa Moss 


Co., 219 Gravier Strect, New Orleans, La 
R H VALENTINES Genuine Stunners 
e OTD 12 for 10. 20 styles New, RED HOT 


boss, Pop Question cards, 10c. L, Clark, Wiscoy, Minn. 








PABULUM or PLANT FOOD, produces stronger 
Plants, with better color and more tra- 
HERBIS 
’ 


grance. Where merchants do not keep 
it, ladies or gents can bundle it and make good wages. 
Trial packages postpaid, 10c. Circulars free. QuEECHY 
MANUFACTURING Co., Chatham Village, N. Y. 








Anderson’s Safety Inkstand.—Don’t spill, spoil 
pens, or soil fingers. Over 150,000 sold, Sent in exchange 
for old books, or free on easy conditions. Send posial 
card to American Book Exchange, 55 Beekman St., N. Y. 


EPILEPSY ccsi3 


37.DF Ross’ Bplleptic Remetice. Bates PACKAGE 
3 . Cures speedy, absolute an t. 
Address ROSS BROS.. No.si3 Main St. Ricukone Tew, 








from Nervous lgsiLity, 

etc., can learn of a certain 

and speely remedy, free, 
by add: 


ressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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AND ENTERPRISE! 


[ocx vicTok 
HMand-Inkers, #8 to $20. 


Large Illustrated Catalogue for § Self-Inkera, 86 to @850. 
two stamps. J. COOK & CU., Mir’s, West Meriden, Ct. 





Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 tomatch. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
C.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696. 


WATCH FREE To Card Agents. 

Greatest PRE MIUM known. Outfits 

of all the latest CARDs; morocco case. Full par- 

ticulars, postpaid, 15c. W.T. Hitt & Co., Ashland, Mass. 








ENT FREE on application—BRIGGS & BRO’S 

Flower and Vegetable Catalogue. Our large crops 

enable us to SELL SEEDS LOW, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., or CHICAGO, ILLS. 


YKES’ BEARD ELIXIR «1a 
Pp HA. | zh do FARE omost nest thee, 4 

Pst \ thee ALREA ry 
a MEAVY MOUSTAGHETAND BEARD, having used 
¥ from 1 to 3 Pack’ gs. Noinjury. Easily applied. Cortas 
tm effect, Package with directions post-paid 2% us.3 for 
2 Sows, L. L. SMITH & CO. Ag Paletiog Ii. 


This preparation has u.aitations. The public will use due caution and Address as 








LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 13c., or 40 in 
case, 130, Outfit 10c. Down & Co., Bristol, Conn, 
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WW. A. EVANS c& CO., 
Bankers & Brokers, 
38 Broad and 34 New St, All active stocks dealt in 
at New York Stock Exchange, quotations on one per cent. 
margin ; no further liability to the dealer. 
10 shares, $10. 50 shares, $50. 
25 shares, $25. 100 shares, $100. 
Commiss sixteenth per cent. on 10 shares and 
upward, Orders by mail or telegraph promptly executed 


Lone’s Hotel, Bond Street, London. 


JISTABLISHED upwards of a century. This wel! 
E known and aristocratic house is situated in the 
centre of the most fashionable part of the West End. 
Celebrated for its cuisine and cellar of the choicest wines 


1 L OWE S 
Strong Plants, your choice, delivered by mail free of 
costat yourdoor, Our new Hand-Book of 24 
years’ experiencé sént free, with directions for Sm | 
ure of over 1200 best varieties, Centennial medal, 
Largest assortment. Low prices, Alllabeled, Satis- 
faction guaranteed, € Os all pameds Bis 
13 for $2. HOOPES, BROTHER & THOMAS, 
CueRRY HILL NURSERIES, West CHESTER, Pa. 
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Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS OF AMERICA, 


A Youths’ Journal 


CONTAINING 64 QUARTO PAGES 
OF 
Instructive Reading, Brilliant Stories, In- 
teresting Games, Travels, History, 
Fun, etc., etc., ete., 


ALL BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 
(In Book Form) 
Price only 15 Cents. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50, POSTPAID. 





Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 
ELL’S PATENT TEACHING CARDS enable the 


I youngest child to spell and read at sight. Te-ti 
monials in tavor of this truly wonderful invention from 
the leading clergymen and teachers forwarded on ap 
plication. Price 25 cts. per pack, containing the entire 
alphabet, or 5: packs for $1, post paid, direct from the 
inventor, GeorGE C. BELL, 178 Broadway, New York. 
Lady canvassers wanted on salary and commiss on. 


FARM & FEED MILLS. 

For Grinding Ear Corn, Shell Corn, 
and all kinds of Grain, fine or coarse. 
12 sizes, for Hand or Power. Conical 
French Burr Stone Flouring and Corn 
Mills. Q—j7’ Received the Grand Award 
Diploma and Medal at Centennial, 


7 Ulustrated Pamphlet sent Free 


L. J. MILLER, Cincinnatt, Oo. = 
Frank Leslie’s 


CELEBRATED throughout the 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND. 


1 Ib. and upward at 25, 40, 60c. 
Vols. Ill. and IV. (for 1877) Now Ready. 















per lb. Address orders, GUN 


THER, Confectioner, Chicago 








The two semi-annual volumes 
comprise a body of 1,536 quarto 
pages, embellished with over twelve 
hundred beautiful illustrations, and 
constitute a perfect library of the 
most useful and attractive char- 
acter —volumes to be treasured in 
the family. 

They will be mailed to any ad- 
dress, post-paid, on receip! of price, 
$2 per vo'ume. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 





HIS HOLINESS 


packing and mailing charges. 


A PREMIOM TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
A LIFE-SIZE LINE ENGRAVING OF 












POPE PIUS IX. 


This Engraving was executed by W. M. MARSHALL, whose fame as both Engraver and Puinter is 
pre-eminently acknowledged through kurope and America. 
from life through the comp'iment of G. H, Doane, Vicar General of New Jersey. 


The Cost alone of a Steel Plate like the one these engravings are printed from, by Mr. Marshall, is $5,000- 
The usual price for this engraving in Art Stores is $6.00. In a letter trom VicaR-GENSRAL DOANE to Mr, Mar- 
shall, he savs: “I am very much pleased with it, notonly as al keness, but also a bold, effective engraving.” 
With our liberal arrangement, this engraving should and cin be in the house of every Catholic in the land. 
We send the engraving as a gi/t to the subscribers of this paper, the only charge Le.ng 35 cents, to pay for 


The Engraving was produced from a Photograph 


age CUT OUT THIS CERTIFICATE, IT 18S WORTIL $6.00 TO YOU. -@& 










Lne steel engravings of 


Address, 


ON RECEIPT OF THIS CERTIFICATE together with 35 cents to pay for postage and packing expenses 
we hereby agree to return tofihe sender, postage pre-paid, safely wrapp.d and packed, one of our $6.00 life size 


HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS IX. 


Send for Engraving at once, stating name in full, together with Post Office address, giving County and State. 
ATLANTIC ART UNI 'N, 258 Broadway, New York. 















NOTE THESE INSTRUCTIONS —AII orde s must be accompanied by the above Certificate, otherwise per- 
sons who are not subscribers might reap the benefits intended solely for the patrons of this paper. 
receipt of above Certificate, and 35 cents to pay for pack ng and miiling, the Engraving will be mailed you 
free, and all charges prepaid. Send Silver, Postage Stamps or Currency. 


ATLANTIC ART UNION, 258 Broadway, New York. 


Upon 


Address all orders to 
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KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


KEEP’S Patent Partly-made Dress Shirts, be 
hyp 


st quality, 
ain seams to finish, 6 for $7, delivered free 


431 








KEEP’S Custom Shirts to measure, best quality, 6 for 


#9, elivered free No obligation to take any shiris 
rdered unless perfectly satisfactory. 
KEEP’S COLLARS AND CUFFS. 
Four-ply Lineu Collars, very best, $1.50 per dozen. 


Four ply Linen Cuffs, 25 cents per pair 
KEEP’S UNDERWEAR. 
Red Flannel Undershirts and Drawers, best 
BUBIILY . cccccccccccceccenctcecocecooses 
White Flannel Undervests, best quality.... 15 
Canton Fiannel Drawers and Vests, extra 
KEEP'’S UMBRELLAS, 
Best Gingham, patent protected ribs, $1 each. 
Best Silk, paragon frames, $3 each 
Circulars and samples mauied free, on application 
Shirts only delivered free. 
KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
165 and 167 Mercer Street, New York. 
We refer by permission to the publishers of this paper 


Gilmores Garden 


GREAT INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF BEAUTY 


JUVENILE PRECOCITY. 


#5,000 in Salaries 


During the Week of Feb. 11. 


and Premiums 


WANTED, respectable ladies and talented youths, 
Female specialists and precocious juveniles on salaries, 
Apply at office, corner Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 


sixtu Street, between 1 and 4 daily. 








< if S Q! Ly 
ph DicAS 
With New Improved and Carefully Selected 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
i L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
For convenience and efficiency, for private or for 
public use, they stand 


SUNRIVALLED, 


Ciroularsfree. Catalogues, 10 cents, 
Sciopticon Manual, 6th Fd.,75 cents. 
Specimen Scientific Slide, 26 cents, 











PIECES EXTRA 
SILVER-PLATED WARE 


Sauer 


GOLD- PLATED JEWELRY! 


ABSOLUTELY FREES OF ay¥ CHARGE WHaTEYER. 
1 00 0 0 Caskets of Gold-Plated Jew- 
j elry, containing 20 Pieces, 
GIVEN AWAY! 
In order to compete with the worthless ware foisted 
upon the public these days, by so-called premiums to 


newspapers, by so-called Companles, 
Messrs. JAMES & CoO. 
JOBBERS IN SILVER-WARE AND JEWELRY, 
SoutH FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


Propose to distribute as Introductory samp!l 
of their goods, 100,000 Caskets ddeac=, 
each Casket to contain 20 pieces of Jewelry, all warrante 
lieavy Gold-Plated, among the people of the United 
States and Canadas, upon the terms stated in the Contract 
below. We propose thereby to secure their trade and 
custom for our low-priced but exceedingly 
beautiful Jewelry, Table-Spoons 
Forks, Knives, ‘Kea-Sets, and gener 
Aable Goods. 


CONTRACT. 

WE AGREE, upon receipt of One Dollar, to 
send to any person in the United States and Canadas, 
a Casket ining pi of Jewelry, 
as follows: — 

1 pair Gold Stone Sleeve Buttons, 1 
pair Engraved Sleeve Buttons, 1 set 
Amethyst Studs, 1 Hoax? Wedding 
King, 1 Engraved Band Finger King, 
marked “Friendship,” 1 y Fr t 
Finger Bing, inlaid with gold, 1 Fancy 
Stone Scar Ring, 1 splendid Silvered 
Hat Pin, 1 set Dais ar DD 

det and Go 





n le, 1 
Collar Stud, 1 superb gwood ross, 
1 pair elegant Amethyst Sleeve But- 
tons, inlaid with gold. 

Now is your chance to make money. These goods 
can easily be retailed at $10.00 anywhere. 
And we agree to pay all packing, boxing, mail and 
express, or any other and all other charges in full 
thereon; it being fully understood that the goods are 
introductory samples of our wares. And 


STILL MORE IMPORTANT! 
WE MAKE A PRESENT FOR NOTHING. We 
send, absolutely free of all cost, Thirteen pieces 
of er * ore consisting of one utter 
nife, six ea Spoons, six Four-' 
Silver Forks. . eine 
The above goods are made of Star Steel, plated 
with White Albata Metal, and over all a 
SILVER A These 


arg are_the regular commercial brand known as 


xtra Plated. To any person who will get up 
a Club of Five orders at $1.00 each, for our Caskets, 
they will receive the above goods free of all 
expense. All goods returned if not satisfactory, and 
money cheerfully refunded. Persons ordering within 30 
days will be appointed AGENTS, if desired. Send all 
money by registered letters or money orders, at our risk. 
In ordering, always give Express-Office as well as Post- 
Office address, in full. 


Order at once, and address 


JAMES & CoO. 
P. O. Box 393. SO. FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 
KNOW Scrence oF Lire, oR SELF-PREs- 
FERVATION,” a book for everybody. 
Price $1, sent by mail Fiity 
original prescriptions, either one 
of which is worth ten times the 


price of the book. Gold Medal awarded the author The 
Boston Herald says: ‘‘The Science of Life is, beyond 
all comparison, the most extra 

ord nary work on Physiology 

ever published.”’ An Lilustrated 

Pamphlet sent FREE. 

Dk. W. H. PARKER, 


Address, 
No. 4 
Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass. 








A new Medical Treatise, ‘‘ Tre 








UBULAR Ow Sockets FOR 


OP VUGGIES | 


PATENT TIDY FASTENER. 


Velvet, all colors. A set free for 10c. postage 
Agents wanted. Thirty other new articles 
=impson & Smita, 64 Cortlandt St., New York, 


Superior Mixed Cards, with name 10 cents. 
Samples dc, J.C. CHILD & CO., Bakersfield, Ct 


| The City of Mexico. 








The Cheapest Magazine Published in the World. 


128 Pages, Quarto; 118 Illustrations. 


Price only 25 Cents. 


Hrank lLeslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


The February Number, Now Ready, 
HAS THE FOLLOWING EXTRAORDINARY TABLE OF 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE. 


By Alfred , The Tell-tale Locket. 
Eating Opium, 

A Death Mask of Napoleon I 

A Method of Taking Impressions of Plants. 

‘*Hang Up that Saddle.” 

An Offer of Marriage. 

Southern Scenes: A Crab-vender at Charleston, S. C. 
Turoing the Tables. 

The Coronation of Hugh Capet. 

A Parisian Marriage } éte Eighty Years Ago, 

The Man in the Moon and his Companions. 

The Pandanus, or Screw Palm. 

The Bells of Huil. 

Sports in our Far North: Walrus-hunting at Sitka 
The Princess Christabel. A Fairy Story, 

The Nucki-Kakouste at Baroda 


From Stone-Hammer to Brecch - Loader. Poem. 
Trumble. 

The Sun Dance 

Titled Cooks. 

Economy. 

By Colonel Brantz Mayer, U. S. A. 

Mine and Countermine 

Love and Frost. 

Snuff-iakers. 

The United States Life-saving Service: Its Origin, Pro- 
gress, and Present Condition. By George J. Hagar. 

The Light of his Eyes. By E. Owens Blackburne. 

Uncle George; Or, The Family Mystery. By Wilkie 
Collins. 

The Laughing Jackass 

The Reformed Robber 


The American Countess. By Etta W. Pierce, Chapters | Scene in a Burmese Monastery. 
V. to VIII A Curious Explosion. 
Corsican Funeral Rites. Atmospheric Phenomenon. 
Lear, the Nonsense-Poet, The Artificial Production of Cold; Ice Machines, Freezing 
An Adventure in the Desert of Tunis. Mixtures, and the Ice Trade. By Professor Charles 
Until Death Do Us Part. A. Joy, Ph.D. 
Paddy the Piper. By Samuel Lover. Recent Progress in Science. 
| Mountain Traveling in Spain. Entertaining Column. 
ENGRAVINGS, 
A Parisian Marriage Féte Eighty Years Ago. Chromo a Rope over a Ship.—Mortar and Bombs. —Life-boat 


‘SCIORTICONS 





Returning from a Wreck.—Hand Signal Light. — 
Small Brass Mortar for Rope.—Signal Code. —Flag 
Signals.—Signal Rockets.—Signal Lights; Firing a 
Line, with Rocket Attached, to a Distressed Vessel; 
Hauling the Life-boat {rom the Station to the Surf; 
Method of Launching the Lifeboat into the Surf; 
Passage of the Life-car, with Rescued Passengers, 
from a Disabled Vessel to the Shore; Opening the 
Life-car on the Beach, 

The Light of his Eyes. 

Uncle George: The Uncle Embracing his Nephew.—The 
Nephew sent to Sea —The Churchyard; The Exile’s 
Favorite Spot.—The Nephew and the Freuch Priest. 
—He Finds his Long-lost Uncle, 

The Laughing Jackass. 

The Reformed Robber. 

The American Countess: ‘* Wait, Mercy! 
gift from you on this my birthnight.” 

Mother’s Pet. 

An Adventure in the Desert of Tunis, 

Until Death Do Us Part. 

The Castle on the Lake. 

Paddy the Piper. 

Mountain Traveling in Spain. 

Eating Opium. 

** See what I have Got.” 

The Tell-Tale Locket. 

‘*Hang Up that Saddle.” 

An Offer of Marriage.—Asking Papa 

Southern Scenes : Crab-venders at Charleston, S. C. 

Turning the Tables. 

The Coronation of Hugh Capet. 

A Significant Hint (Comic) 

The Pandanus, or Screw Palm. 

The Bells of Hull. 

Sport in our Far North: Walrus Hunting at Sitka, 

The Princess Christabel. 

The Nucki-Kakouste at Baroda 

The Artificial Production of Cold: Ice Crystals.—Ice 
Flowers; Carré’s Machine for Making Ice.—Making 
Ice by Machinery by the Use of Ether and Salt 
Water; Landing Ice from Norway, at London; The 
Ammonia Machine, Fig. 1; The Ammonia Machine, 
Fig. 2,—The Ammonia Machine, Fig. 3; Ice Machine 
on the Frigorifique.—Hauling Ice on the Neva, at St 
Petersburg; Ice-cutting at Barrytown, on the 
Hudson. 

St. Valentine’s Day.—The Important Moment. 


Frontispiece. 

From Stone-Hammer to Breech-Loader: A Battle in the 
Stone Age; Ancient Egyptian Stone Knives.—Flint 
Arrow-Heads.—Slings used by Peruvian Indians.— 
Wheel Cross-bow, or Arbalest; Attacking a Fortified 
City in the Middie Ages.—Sword and Helmet from 
Pompeii; Australian Savages Throwing the Boom- 
erang.—South American Savages Using the Blow- 
gun; Javanese Weapons of War.— Javanese Weapons 
of the Chase. —Roman Swords.—Roman Swords and 
Daggers tound in England; The Prussian Needle- 
Gun.—Chassepot Breech-Loading Rifle. —Section of 
Breech - action. — Spencer Magazine Gun, — Snider 
Breech Loading Rifle, Open to Receive Cartridge — 
Martini-Heary Breech-Loader, Ready to Fire.—RKem- 
ington Breech-Loader.—Breech-Action Open to Re- 
ceive Cartridge; Volcanic Repeating Rifle.—Placing 
the Cartridge in the Barrel.—Volcanic Repeating 
Rifle, Ready to Fire; Damascene Swords and Dag- 
gers.—Long Sword Used by the Crusaders. —Mame- 
luke Sword.—Mameluke Battle Ax.—The Djoukan, a 
Mameluke Weapon for Breaking Coats-of-Mail; Mam- 
eluke Mace.—Arbalest, or Cross Bow, Eleventh @en 
tury.—Battle Ax, Mace and Sword, Eleventh Cen- 
tury.—Wheellock Gun of Seventeenth Century.—Re- 
volving Gun of Louis XV.’s Time, Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. — Wheellock Pistol], Seventeenth Century. — 
Tinder-box in Form of a Pistol. 

The City of Mexico: The Roldan Bridge; Casa Municipal. 
—Mexican Priests,—Hat Vender; Ancient Sacrificial 
Stone.—A Barillero, or Water-Carrier.—Tapado de 
Gallos.—Tree of the ‘* Noche Triste.’’—Scene in the 
Market Place: The Cusa Iturbide —The Oracle of 
Peace.—The Executive Mansion; The Castle of Cha- 
pultepec; The Cypress Grove of Chapultepec; The 
Sagrario; The Cathedral of Mexico.—Teoyaomiqui. 
—Gathering Flowers on the Viga —The Maguey.—A 
Suburban Scene; Palace of the National Government 
and President’s Residence, Mexico. 

Love and Frost. Two Illustrations, 

The United States Lifesaving Service: A Wrecker 
Ascending the “Telegraph” over the Surf to the 
Maintop of a Stranded Vessel; Ex-Governor William 
A. Newell, Founder of the Life-Saving Service.— 
S. J. Kimball, Superintendent; Life Saving Station, 
—The Station at Long Branch; Sectional View of 
Improved Safety Car.—Station at Narragansett Bay. 
—The Merriman Rubber Suit; Howitzer tor Firing 


I have had no 








Every Number gives 128 pages of excellent literature, embracing what would require volumes in other form; and, 
with a hundred or more illustrations, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational. 


Beautiful and substantial Binding Cases are ready for sale at the close of each volume, price 75 cents. 


Beautifully bound volumes, Nos III, and IV. of POPULAR MONTHLY (for 1877) are now ready, and will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of price, $2 per volume, postage paid. 





The “ POPULAR MONTHLY ” is published on the 15th of each month, and can be found at all news-depots. 


128 Pages, Quarto; 118 Illustrations, Price only 25 Cents, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00, POSTAGE FREE 


Frank Leslie. 5837 Pearl Street, New York City. 





IMPERIA’ 


THE STEINAU 
CASKET. 


JEWELRY CO.’S 
d New Itlustrated Catalogue, with instructions 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 


how to become Agents. 


~ 
www .s 


“we 








one pair of Lady's Rracelets, one Roman Neck Chain and Locket, one set 
of Studs, one pair of Sleeve Buttons, one Lady's Set ( Kar-rings and Pin), one Seal Ring, one engraved “ Friend 
ship” Ring, one Plain Ring, one embc Collar Button; all of which are the finest gold-plate, warran- 
ted to stand the test of solid gold, and exactly as represented by the engravings In this announcement. 
On receipt of One Dollar we will send this grand array of Cr Jewelry, securely packed in a beau 
tiful morocco casket, a to any address. Our illustrated catalogue accompanies every casket free. 
“ Having one of the Imperial Caskets in our possession, we must say, that, while the articles are not 
solid gold, they are beautiful imitations and very pretty, each particular piece being equally as good as are 
sold in the city Jewelry stores."—Epi1roks’ HOME AND FarM. : 
“ An honorable house, entitled to the confidence of their ey toe "—EpITOR CHRISTIAN WORLD. 
“We endorse the high order of respectability attached to the Steinau Jewelry Co.""— Ep. BosToN GLOBE. 
“To assure our patrons of our responsibility, we refer to any reliable business house in Cincinnati, aud 
by permission to the commercial agency of Tappan, McKillop and Co." Mail all orders to 


STEINAU JEWELRY COMPANY, No. 5 Arcade, CINCINNATI, 0. 


Our Imperial Casket contains 








Agents Wanted. 


PDL LL 


“BALES 





PPP PPP PLL LS 


HATE ih AY CARLY SALARY 
MEN $125 532s. me CIGARS 
4 . 
3. FOSTER 2 00., Cucina so CIGARS 
$350 A MONTH,—Agents wanted. 36 best 
selling articles in the world) One sample 
free. Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 
Salary. Salesmen wanted tocell our 
Staple Goods to deale, 1. No peddling. 


$1200: 


“ xpenses paid. Permanent em ro 
2, 4, 6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnad, O. 








ment. address 8S. A. GRANT & © 





per month guaranteed, to sell the Sheffield 

White Wire Clothes Lines, GUARANTEED 

TO LAST A LIFETIME. Address, Shef 
field Wire Works, 528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


AK PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 





inthe known world, Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago. 


lars free. Address, J. WorTH & Co., 


$2500 i 


WATCH and CHAIN onty $20, 
Cheapest in the World! Sample 


Agents. C. M. LININGTON, 47 Jackson St., Chicag» 


3000 FREE SAMPLES to be givento men 


and women in search of honorable and 
Pee Morra and pm | E A uw L 
or Commission toa few good 

or TEAS ALFRS. 
NOpepptixe, ca. Lowa s Contract 





where. 


a year. Agents wanted oe 
articu- 


Businesg strictly legitimate 





ED SALESMEN fora wholesale house. 
Liberal salary; traveling expenses paid. 
Address R. & Co., box 1364, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








profitable work. P. MORRIS, Chicago. 


WANTED Men in each State for the Detectiv 
Service and to report crime. Pay 
| liberal. Inclose stamp, and address AMERICAN AND Evro 
PEAN Secret Service Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WORK FORALL. 


In their own localities, canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor (enlarge), Weekly and Mouthly Largest 
Paper inthe World, with Mammoth Chromos Free. 
Big Commissions to Agents. Terms and Outtlt Free 
Address, P.O. VICK ERY, Augusta, Maine. 




















A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO WIN A 
f FORTUNE. THIRD GRAND DISTRIBUTION, 
1878, AT NEW ORLEANS, TUESDAY, MARCH 12th. 


Louisiana State Lottery Company. 


This Institution was regularly incorporated by the 
Legislature of the State for Educational and Charitable 
purposes in 1868, with a Capital of $1,000,000, to which 
it bas since added a reserve fund of $350,000. Its 
Grand Single Number Distribution will 
take place monthly, on the second Tuesday. Jt never 
scales or postpones. Look at the following distribution. 

CAPITAL PRIZE, $30.C00. 
100,000 TICKETS AT TWO DOLLARS EACH. 
HALF-TiCKET=, ONE DOLLAR 











LIST OF PRIZES. 
1 Capital Prize. ........e+0 Seceessecese $30,000 
1 Capital Prize 10.0 0 

1 Capital Prize : 
S Primes OF GBGGD. ccc ccccccccccceccegs 5,000 
SPIER GE EGER ccc cocceccceccccese 5,000 
20 Prizes of TED cccccce coccccecceces 10,000 
100 Prizes of TOO. wcccccecce os eccceve 10,000 
200 Prizes of BO. ccccccccccccccvcocees 10,000 
500 Prizes of GD. cocecoceessocccasess , 10,000 
1,000 Prizes of 10.. eveccecoccces 0,000 

APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 

9 Approximation Prizes of $300 ....... 2.700 
9 do o 200. ..cc0e - 1,800 
9 do do 100....+. -. 900 
1,857 Prizes, amounting to. ..... «o.... $110,400 


Responsible corresponding agents wanted at all prom- 
inent points, to whom a liberal compensation will be pai’. 

Application for rates to clubs should only be made to 
the Home Office in New Orleans, 

Wnite, clearly stating full address, for further informa 


tion, or send orders to 
M. A. DAUPHIN, 
P. 0. Box, 692, New Orleans, La 


, 
to B. FRANK MOORE & SON, 
317 Broadway, New York. 
All our Grand Extraordinary Drawings are under 
the supervision and management of GENERALS 6. T. 
BEAUREGARD and JUBAL A, EARLY. 
The next drawing occurs Tuesday, April 9th, 1878. 


orto H, L. PLU 
successor 





AKE YOUR OWN RUGS,.—Something new! 

Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped on bur- 
lap, filled in with old rags and yarn. Any one can make 
them at a small expense. Great inducements and per- 
manent business to agents everywhere, Send for Cir- 
cular of Patterns and prices, with stamp, E. 8, FROST 
& Co.. 22 Tremont Row Boston, Mass. 


and Morphine habit cured. 
The Original 204 only absolute 
cust ea | stamp for book on 
Opium Rating, to W. B. Squire, 
Worthing n. Greene Co.. Ind. 


Piven ate. te, per fe. Special subjects 1c. ea 








3 for 25c. 75c. per doz. Catalogues of Photos, 
ks, &c. 3c. N. L. Whitney, 67 Jackson St. Chicago. 


Seven shot revolver. with 
REVOLVER FREE, box cartridges. Address, 
J. Bown & Son, 136 and 138 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa 

DR. KALPH, 48 East 9th Street, near Broadway. 
The symptoms threatening Bright’s Disease given free by 
post or at office: hours, 9to 1, and 6 to 9. 


Blair's Pills.—Foglish Remedy for Gout and Rheu- 
matism. Box 34 Pills, $1.25 by mail H. PLANTEN & 
SON, 224 William Street, New York. Sold by Druggists. 

















Ap Latest Style Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10c. 


25 styles Fun and Flirtation Cards, 10c. 


- E. D. GILBERT, P. M., Higganum, Conn. — 
SHORT HAND:::::. 


- Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10 cis, 
OUR NAME printed on 50 mixed Cards tor 13c., 25 
Fun Cards, 10c. CLinton Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 7 























post-paid. Gro. I. Reep & Co., Nassau, New York. 

y. Sent Free. Address, 

Mixed Caras, with name, 10c. and stamp 

Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Conn. 

25 FANCY CARDS, Snowflake, Damask, etc., no2 alike 











ch, Williamsburgb, N. Y. 

with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N.Y of 
OVEL PICTURES 25c. (odd subjects), Catalogue, 1 
N stamp. C. QUEEN, 3 Block St., Stoneham, Mass. , 
r 7A ELEGANT CARDS, name in gold, silver or 
50 jet, 10c. G. A. SPRING & CO., FE. Wallingford, Conn. 


MIXED CARDsé, with name, 10 cts 
25 Fun Cards, 10c. 20 Comic Devil Cards, 13c. 20 Trans- 








Agents 


Extra Mixed Cards, Snowflake, Oric ntal, etc., 
with name, 10 cts J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 





outfit 10 cts, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N 
parent, 13c. Outfit, 10c. Seavy Bros., Northford, Ct. 
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QUALIFIED. 


Detecation.—“ We've called, Professor, to offer you the Presidency of our Insurance Company.”" 


PRoFEssor. 
out a long term in State Prison ?” 


‘I have not the qualifications, gentlemen, At my age, how could I be able to serve 
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VLA 


This game, known as Parlor Bagatelle, has met with 
widespread success Mounted in handsome black walnut 
frame, size four feet long by one foot ten inches wide. 
Covered with billiard or green enamel cluth. One silver 
and one brass bell, brass pins and cups. Below is an ex- 
tract from one of the many recommendations received: 


“534 Peart Street, New York, May 4th, 1877. 

‘““M. RepGrave, Esq,, Dear Sir: Your table paid for 
itself in a few days, and I cheerfully recommend it to 
any saloon-keeper who may desire to purchase one, 

“Wa. Finrzs..” 

No hotel or saloon should be without one. 

Centennial award. Price of above size, $12,.C.0. D., 
delivered free of expressage. Same size, superior finish, 
three bells $15. Larger size, five feet long by two 
feet six inches wide, five bells, fit for the handsomest 
parlor or hotel, $30. All tables can be examined before 
taking up C. O, D., and if not found as represented need 
not be taken. Handsomely illuminated circulars, of six 
sizes, sent free. Agents wanted. Address, M. REDGRAVE, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, No. 628 Newark Avenue, 


Jersey City, N. J a 
JOHN FOLEY, 





MANUFACTURER OF FINE 






GOLD PENS AND PENCILS 


No. 2 Astor House, Broadway, New York. 


BEATTY 


Beatty’s popular plan, viz! A $650 Piano for $175; 
$340 Cabinet Parlor Organ for only $95, etc.,etc. WAR 
RANTED FOR SLX YEARS and sent on 15 DAYS 
TEST trial. Address, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washing 











ton, New Jersey, U.S. A. 





erjdheint feit 1857 und enthalt in jeder Nummer 
aufer fortlauferden Romanen viel intereffanten 
Lefeftoff sur Unterhaltung und Velehrung, 3 B 
illuftrirte Bejdjreibungen der intereffanteften Be 
gebenheiten anf der ganzen Erde, Novellen, fleine 
Erzihlungen, turjze biographiidhe Stiszen, Reifes 
Lejdreibungen, Anefdoten, fomijde Meinigfei- 
teu, Miszellen, Rathfel mw. f. mw. Bede, fedhgehu 
Seiten umfaffende Nummer it reid) illuftrirt 
mit zwanzig oder mehr feinen Holzidpnitter. 
ssorank Sesfie’s ifuftrirte Beitung”’ 
it Das eingige derartige illuftrirte Familienbiatt 
in den Ver. Staaten. 

Diefelbe erjdheint widhentlidh und ift bei allen 
Zeituugs-Ageuten und Budhhandlern yu haben. 
Sede MRummer foftet 10 Cents, Sie wird fiir 
den Subjfriptionspreis von 4 Dollars per Bahr 
portofrei von der Office ans nad allen Theilen 
der Ver. Staaten verjandt. 


Frank Sesfie, 
537 Pearl Street, New-York.'\ 





LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











“HE’LL HAVE TO 
Ts 
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Mr. Worpper.—“ 
OrriciaAL.—“‘ Yes, 
Mr. Worprrr.—* 7 


” 


wen, hang tt all, man! 


TO HOTEL AND ee MEEPERS. DE GRA AF & T AYL OR, ry 


Formerly of 87 Bowery, have removed to their new Salesrooms, 


47 and 49 West F'ourteenth Street, 


WHERE THEY ARE PREPARED TO SHOW TO THEIR FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY 


AN ENTIRE, 


QUEEN ANNE 


NEW STOCK 


and EASTLAKE, 


Parlor, Library, Dining-Room and Chamber Furniture, at 


PRICES THAT DEFY COMPETITION. 





INLAID-FLOORS. 
National Wood M’f'g Co., 


950 BROADWAY near 28d St., 
& NEW-YORK. _ 


J. TURGIS & CO., 
41 BARCLAY STREET. 


Rosaries, Pictures and Religious Articles re- 
tailed at Wholesale Prices. 
Lace and Sunday-school Pictures a Specialty. 
Best Wax and Adamantine Candles. 
Pictures of PIUS IX. trom 10 cts. to $5 each. 


| 














SEND FOR. 
Frank Leslie’s | 
COMIC ALMANAC, 
| 


FOR 1878, 
PRICE ONLY 15 CENTS, (Post-paid). 





Considering quantity and quality, Frank Leslie’s 
COMIC ALMANAC for 1878 would certainly not be over- | 
estimated at double the price. | 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. ' 








dollar, 


Bland Bill 
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THE 


Postmaster 
decided to refuse the trade- 
although it 
considerably more silver than 
the new legal tender dollars 
sought to be coined 
The trade-dollar 
consists of 420 grains of silver, 
but the proposed Bland doilar 
will contain only 412!4 grains. 
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UNFORTUNATE TRADE-DOLLAR. 


“ Where shali I go, when the very country that made me repudiates me ?” 


if true your seats are 
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An article that is at oncea 
teeth preserver and 
breath purifier, and yet 


so pleasant and cc 





nvenient to 














use, its exceeding popularity 

does not surprise any one. Time has fully established 
the fact that SOZODONT possesses these excellent 
qual tiés in an eminent degree, Every person who has 
ever used it proclaims it a perfect antidote to dental de 
Pure teeth are essential toa pure breath, 

and both are enjoyed by all who use the balsamic 
SOZODONT. It removes all disagreeable odors from 
the mouth arising from Tobacco, Spirits, or Ca- 


tarrh. Sold by Pru gists 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES : 


The Shadow of Fate, 


A most interesting dramatic story of American life ; 


Kari Kennett’s Kinsmen, 
By MISS SEARCY, 
AUTHOR or “THe House with ax L,” 
Commenced in No. 660, 


and 


Three exquisite Gift Plates will be presented to sub- 
cribers with Nos, 660, 661 and 662. 


No, 660, ready January 7th, 
“Zove’s Woung Dream.” 
No, 661, ready January 14th, 
“Dressed for Baptism.” 


No, 662, ready January 21st, 


“e . ” 
Nina. 
From A PAINTING BY GREUZE. 


These exquisite Pictures cost $15 at any Fine Art Gal- 
lery. They are executed in the highest style, and re- 
produce, with ail their delicacy of touch and fineness 
and purity of execution, the most exquisite work of the 
great European engravers. These are pictures eminently 
fitted for adorning the walls of the most sumptuous 
saloon, 





KOW I3 THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
OTHER NEW STORIES, BY EMINENT 
WRITERS, WILL SOON FOLLOW. 





The CHIMNEY CORNER is the Best American Family 
Journal, Story Paper and Home Friend. Its serial 
stories are of the most absorbing and lively character, of 
great power, true tolife and full of merit, taking a wide 
range of subjects to please every member of a household 
—the domestic story for the mother, the charming love- 
tale for the daughters, the more dramatic for the young 
men, the solid novel for the older readers ; and then we 
have stirring adventure for the boys, and fairy-tales for 
the children, 

Short Stories, extremely interesting and pleasing, are 
completed in each number of the CHIMNEY CORNER. 
The illustrations are all beautiful, and the subjects treated 
of are very civersified. Stories, Biographies, Adventures, 
Essays, Fun, Travels, Natural History, Legends, Anec 
dotes, etc., etc., make this publication one of the most 
entertaining in existence. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY. 


Price 10 Cents. Annual Subseription, $4, 
Postpaid, 


Frank Leslie, 587 Pearl Street, New York. 
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ITALY.— THF T.ATE POPE PIUS IX.: BORN, MAY 131m, 1792; DIED, FEBRUARY ‘rn, 1878, IN THE THIRTY-SECOND YFAR OF HIS PONTIFICATE. 
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THE LATE PIUS IX. 
Tue CLosE 


REIGN 


oF THE Loncest PontiFICAL 


in History. 


JOPE PIUS IX. died at his palace in Rome on 
Thursday afternoon, February 7th. His con- 
dition had been steadily improving for several weeks 
previous, and it was believed that within a few days 
he would have acquired sufficient strength to walk 
with the ail of crutches. On Wednesday he at- 
tempted to take a few steps, supported by two 
attendants, but was compelled to abandon it. 
Then suddenly the incision that had been made in 
his leg, to drain off the humors, closed, and they 
mounted to his lungs and brain, causing suffocation. 
He rallied several times during the night, but said 
to his physicians, ‘‘ Death wins this time.” He 
was alternately lucid and wandering ; Lis last mo- 
ments were lucid. He said, “Guard the Church I 
loved so well and sacredly.”’ 


The death agony began shortly after noon 
on Thursday. The Cardinals who were in Rome, 
including Manning and Howard, ot England, were 


asse.ubled at the time in council, in a room adjoin- 
ing that of the dying prelate. When the physicians 
made the formal announcement of the Pope’s fatal 
conditi n, these Cardinals and all the dignitaries of 
the Papal Court were summoned to the bedside, 
and Cardinal Panebianco administered the 
sacraments. At a few minutes before five o'clock 
in the afternoon the Pope died, his taking-off being 
free from pain and struggles. 

Mgr. Simeoni, the Cardinal Secretary of State, 
made immediate application to the Italian Govern- 
ment for troops to preserve quiet at the palace, and | 
gave orders that the Ambassadors accredited to | 
the Vatican should be admitted in a body to view 
the remains and sign the certificate or guarantee 
of the Pontiffs death. The Italian Government, | 
responding to Cardinal Simeoni’s application, ten- 
dered him all desired services, and insured the 
independence of the forthcoming Conclave. 


PREDECESSORS OF Pius IX. 

There have been two hundred and sixty-two 
chiefs of the Catholic Church from St. Peter to 
Pius the Ninth. All those of the early centuries of 
the Church down to St. Felix 1V. (526) are honored 
with the title of saint, and many of them died as 
martys in the early persecutions under the Roman 
Emperors. 

They have succeeded almost immediately alter 
one another, although occasionally vacancies ex- 
isted for a considerable time. After the death of 
Honorius, in 625, there was a vacancy fora year and 
seven months. The longest of all was that after 
the death of Clement IV., in 1265, when for two 
years and nine months there was no one to wear 
the Papal Tiara. 

Besides the Popes recognized by the whole 
Charch, there have been several personages known 
a3 anti-pope:, set up by civil powers or minorities 
in the College of Cardinals, who refused to recognize 
the one elected and enthroned. Among those anti- 
popes is one who belonged to the family of the 
present King of Italy, showing that the quarrel is a 
pretty old one. Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, in 1439, 
was clected Pope by a dissenting body and exer: 
cised a limited authority as Pope for a period of ten 
years, when he made his submission to Pope 
Nicholas V., and was regarded with great respect 
for his personal piety. 

The title Pope comes from the Greek papa, father, 
and was applied in the East to all priests, and to this 
day the Greek priests are called Popes. In the 
West, however, it was at an early day reserved to 
the Bishop of Rome, who was regarded as the | 
general fatuer of all Christians. , \ 

Gregory VII., in a council held at Rome, a.p. 
1076, decreed that tle title Papa should be given 
only to the Bishop of Rome, as a mark ot superior 
respect. There are three offices or dignities united 
in the person of the Roman pontiff. He is—1, the 
primate or head of the Roman Catholic world; 2, 
he is the bishop of Rome and patriarch of the Latin 
Church ; 3, he has been, till recently, the temporal 
sovereign of the Papal State. 

Several Roman Catholic writers have endeavored 
to trace the growth of the supremacy of the Roman 
See over the churches of the West, which suprem- 
acy, they assert, was once limited to the provinces 
which constituted, under the Christian em erors, 
successors of Constantine, the vicariate ot Rome; 
others, on the contrary, contend that the bishop of 
Rome was by right the metropolitan of the whole 
West, if not of the whole Roman Empire. Gregory 


ve , | traced back to the thirteenth century. I 
ast; } 





J. (the Great), in token of humility, assumed the 
title of ‘“‘Servus Servorum Domini’ (the “ Servant 
of tae Servants of the Lord *’), which his successors 
have continued to place at the head of their briets 
and decretals. ‘ 

In the early ages the Popes were of all nations, 
but when, during the Middle Ages, they became 
rulers, they have, as a rule, been either Italians, or 
long connected with Italian aflairs. Indeed, it was 
a tacit agreement among the great Powers that the 
Papal States should always have as ruler a Roman, 
or at best a native of Italy. The last Pope of 
foreign brth was Adrian VI.,a native of Utretch, 
who was elected through the influence of the Em- 
peror Charles V. He was aman of great learning 
and piety, but totally unacquainted with Roman 
usages and the people ov.r whom he was called to 
role. The result was that no subsequent attempt 
has been made to elect a non-Italian Pope. 

Now that the temporal power of the Pope has 
ceased, there is no reason why personal merit 
alone should not prevail, irrespective of nationality. 
Italy, however, would b> loath to lose the prestige 
of having the chair of St. Peter filled by a native 
of the Peninsula; and the cardinals would not be 
likely to chose one whose nativity would be a new 
matter of discontent, aud widen further the breach 
betweea the Papacy and Italy. 


A SKETCH GF THE DecEAsen PonrTIFr, 
written by Louisa Mublbach, a short time previons 
to her death, we obtain the most interesting and 
complete narrative of kis remarkabie career. 
Giovanni Maria Mastai-Ferretti, of the noble 
house of Mastai, was born on the 13th of May, 
1792, in the town of Sinigaglia, in the States of the 
Church, Italy. Sinigaglia, bni't on the oanks of 
the Mysa, looks ont on the Adriatic. The period 
of its fonndation dates back to the invasion of 
Italy by the Ganls, The family of Mastai can be 
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PIUS IX. 


con- 
stantly furnished chiefs of the municipality from 
the fourteenth century. During the reign of Urban 
VIII. one of this ancient family commanded the 
town when it was bombarded by the Venetian fleet. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century the 
title of Count was conferred on the head of the 
family by Faranese, Duke of Milan and Placentia, 
in acknowledgment of distinguished services. The 
name of Ferretti was adopted onthe union of the 
last of that house with one of the Mastai. 

The following is an extract from the pari-h re- 
gistry of Sinigaglia: 


“On the 13th of May, 1792, on Sunday, the ilfustri- 
ous Signor Giovanni Maria Giovan Battista Pietro 
Pellegrino Isidoro, son of the noble Count Girolamo 
Mastai-Ferretti, and of the Signora Countess Cate- 
rina Sollazzi, of this parish, was baptized by the 
Most Rev. Signor Canon D. Andrea Mastari Madrina 
Moroni, sage femme, present. He was born at six 
A.M. on Saturday. 

‘* RAFFAELA ANGELELDI, Perpetual Vicar.’’ 





AT CIVITA VECCHIA, ON HIS GREAT TOUR, IN 1868, THROUGH THE STATES OF THE CHURCH. 


With a view to avoid the dangers of Francisca di 
| Rimini, Count Mastai determined on a decided 
| course of action. He firmly resolved to free him- 
| self from evils to which unsettled habits might ex- 
| pose him. For this purpose he waited on the Prince 

Sarberini, who at that period was Commander-in- 
| Chief of the Pontifical Guards, and solicited from 
| that officer the favor of being enrolled. The Prince 
| contemplated the young man for some time with a 
| scrutinizing attitude, and, shaking his head, ex- 
claimed : 

*Youadragoon! It seems to me, judging from 
your delicate appearance, that the gown ofa priest 
would much better befit you than the uniform of a 
dragoon.” 

While smarting under the rebuke he directed his 
steps straight to the Vatican, to solicit from the 
Holy Father what Prince Barberini had refused. 
The benevolent Pope listened good-humoredly to 
Mastais eloquence, and readily acceded to his 
| wishes. The youth obtained from the Holy Father 


| a promise that the first vacancy should-be reserved | 


! for him, and special orders were given that in the 
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PIUS IX. WASHING THE FEET OF THIRTEEN POOR MEN ON HOLY THURSDAY. 


No one knew ot him except his beloved parents 
and other relations who recided at Sinigaglia, his 
birthplace. In Rome he had a friend in the person 
of an uncle, the Canon of St. Paul, who was well 
known to the poor and needy as a liberal dispenser 
of charity. 

There was yet one more person who knew of him 
—namely, a young and beautiful girl, who had been 
living for him during the past three years, who for 
three long years had hoped for his advent, although 
she must have known that he would never again 
appear. The young lady was the beautiful daugh- 
ter of the Widow Deroti, at whose house the Count 
Mastai had, during several months, been a daily 
and welcome visitor. 

The beauty of Camilla Devoti was equal to her 
amiability and to her accomplishments. Count 
Mastai-Ferretti, who largely shared her musical 
talents, was charmed with Camilla’s voice; it 
seemed to him the voice of an angel, bringing sweet 
tidings from unknown regions and whispering holy 
secrets into his ears. 


! 


————_— 





pis IX.’8 RECEPTION-DAY AT THE VATICAN, 





meantime Mastai should be permitted to wear the 
epaulets of an ensign preparatory to being initi- 
ated for military service. 

‘hat same evening Mastai-Ferretti narrated to 
the lovely Camilla the day’s experience, pictured 
to her in glowing terms the prospects of the future, 
basing his hopes-on the promise he had obtained at 
the Vatican. 
smiles, and both pictured to themselves a future of 
the most unbounded happiness. The evening closed, 
as usual, with music; never had Camilla’s voice 
been sweeter, and when, at an advanced hour, Mas- 
tai and Camilla parted from each other, both fondly 
expressed adieu till to-morrow evening. The even- 
ing of the morrow passed by and Camilla had 
waited in yain for her friend. Site waited the next 
day and another day, but still Mastai did not come. 
Camilla, full of grief and anxiety, dared not inquire 
iuto the cause of the absence of her friend. 


SACRIFICING THE LOVE OF A DEVOTED WoMAN. 
At the same time when Camilla was suffering the 
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(Scurpiement, Frprvary 23, 1877 


height of anguish, Mastai-Ferretti was kneeling at 
the feet of the Holy Father, of whom he had soli- 
cited and obtained an sudience. Mournfully and 
tremblingly he addressed the Pope: ‘‘ A terrible 
misfortune has overtaken me; a dreadful malady, 
from which I suffered in my early youth, and which 
the physicians thought had abandoned me for ever, 
has again made its appearance. The evening before 
last, while returning home from a friendly visit, 3 
was suddenly seized in the open street with an epi 

Jeptic fit. In a state of unconsciousness I was car 

ried to a hospital, where I found myself the follow- 
ing morning, much injured and with a broken heart. 
‘his misfortune, Holy Father, troubles my future 
and destroys my fondest wishes; it interferes 4 
He was unable to give utterance to his thoughts, 
and lowered his head. 

‘* It interferes with your love,”’ said, sympatheti 
cally, the Pope. ‘*Is not that so, my son?” 

Mastai was able to reply only with a flow of tears. 

The good Pope spread out his hands, pronounced 
a blessing upon the kneeling youth, and directed 
him to turn to the Holy Virgin of Loretto and so 
licit convalescence. 

And the following morning the young, pale-faced 
pilgrim, clad in a black gown, provided with a 
long staff, the emblem of the pilgrim, and the rosary 
hanging from his girdle, turned his back upon the 
Eternal City and bent his way towards Loretto, 
there to solicit, according to the holy bidding, his 
convalescence from the Holy Virgin. Month after 
month passed by; Camilla Devoti looked in vain 
for the return of her lost friend, for whom she had 








wept while on her bed of sickness. Her pride was 
deeply wounded, and she would probably not 
have recovered, but that she remained strong and 


firm in the resolution not outwardly to show her 
grief. 

At length, following the counsels of her mother, 
Camilla yielded to an offer in marriage made to her 
by the young Baron Cannuccini. Encouraged by 
Camilla’s smiles, the Baron ventured to press his 
suit. But Camilla’s heart was still undecided; she 
calmly replied, *‘Grant me three days for con- 
sideration. After the lapse of three days you shall 
hear my decision.” 

Mastai suddenly appeared, clad in the garb of a 
priest, and explained his absence. Addressing her 
lover, Camilla informed him of the Baron’s desires, 
and asked his advice. He urged her to accept the 
offer. Then she asked if he would solemnize the 
marriage ceremony, and he assented. Two days 
later the young priest married his first love to an- 
other man. 

In 1818 he became the companion of Mgr. Carlo 
Odescalchi in a missionary excursion to the neigh- 
borhood of Siniguglia. The zeal and talent he dis- 
played in instructing the country people induced 
Odescalchi to recommend him to be ordained sub 
deacon. He obtained permission to receive priest's 
orders in 1819, and was appointed director of the 
institution for the education of poor boys, called 
“Tata Giovanni.’’ In June, 1823, he was chosen 
secretary to Mgr. Muzi, Apostolic Delegate to Chili, 
where he chiefly busied himseit with ministering to 
the Indian population of the interior. On his re 
turn to Rome, in June, 1825, he was made domestic 
prelate to Leo XII., and in December became su- 
perintendent of the hospital of San Michele a Ripa. 
He was nominated Archbishop of Spoleto in 1827, 
and created at his own expense charitable and in- 
dustrial establishments like those he had governed 
in Rome. 

In 1831 he induced a body ef 4,000 insurgents to 
give up their arms to him, obtained their pardon 
from the authorities, and governed for a time the 
provinces of Spoleto and Perugia. In 1832 he did 
much to alleviate the distress which followed a 
severe earthquake, and was made Archbishop of 
Imola. 

RECEIVING THE RED HAT or A CARDINAL, 

Archbishop Mastai led a life pleasing in the siglit 
of God and greatly appreciated by Pope Gregory 
XVIJ., who, in ackuowledging the services rendered 
by the worthy prelate, raised him, in the year 1841, 
to the dignity of a cardinal. In the year 1846 Car- 
dinal Mastai was, in the execution of his duties. 
called to Rome. 

Pope Gregory XVI. had died. A new Pope had 
to be elected, and for that purpose the cardinals 
nad assembled in solemn conclave at the Vatican, 
including, of course, Mastai. The latter was not 
personally known among the great number of car- 
dinals, busien the entire period of holding the 
position as archbishop he liad never once left his 
diocese; nor had he ever visited Rome again. Few 
of his brother cardinals knew of Mastai’s journey to 
Chili, and they were, therefore, unacquainted with 


- : - | the suffering to which he had been subjected. 
Camilla listened with the sweetest | ” a " 4 “ 


Moreover, there was only a single cardinal who 
possessed a just appreciation of his merits. This 
cardinal was Mgr. [alconieri, the venerable Car- 
dinal of Ravenna. 

In a conversation with the latter Pope Gregory 
had mentioned the benefits which Mastai had be- 
stowed on Imola, and the renowned priest Voltera 
had on another occasion pointedly said that ‘‘ the 
Bishop was not only a good and pious prelate, but 
@& man who was destined tu come sooner or later 
prominently before the world.” 

With this exception he was a comparative stran- 
ger to the cardinals ; nor did they care to know Car- 
dinal Mastai; but they strongly favored Cardinal 
Falconieri, who was well known everywhere and 
much appreciated as a noble and worthy sup- 
porter of the Church. 

All the cardinals importuned Falconieri to accept 
the high dignity they were ready to offer him; they 
endeavored to combat his objections, and pleasantly 
declared that all were firmly resolved to elect none 
but him as Pontiff. Falconieri replied with a burst 
of tears. He trembled in all his limbs, implored 
the cardinals not to lay this heavy burden on his 
shoulders—a burden so heavy that even a strong man 
could find it difficult to support. ‘* But,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘* I will point out to you a man strong enough, 
and the only man whom I| deem fit and capable to 
bear the burdens with honor and support the dic- 
nity of the Church.’’ Falconieri then added: ‘If 
you entertain so high an opinion of myself that you 
deem me worthy to accept from you that high dig- 
nity, then you will surely consider me capable to 
name to you a Pope whom I consider worthy of the 
honor. Jet all of you, one by one, come into my 
closet. There I will converse with each and give 
you my opinion.” 

This occurred on June 13th, 1846, the day prior 
to the Conclave, when the cardinals were still per 
mitted to hold intercourse with each other, and 
when tiey were free to express their opinions. 
The cardinals visited serialim, as desired, the ven 
erable Falconieri. The latter spoke long and im 
pressively to all, and concluded his cornsels by 
saying: ‘‘ Elect Cardinal Mastai, the Archbision of 
Imola, and you will have a good Pope.’’ 

Three days later, when the Council was assem- 
bled in the election-hall for the purpose of celebrat- 
ing holy Mass, the election took place. Two days 


had been passed in balloting, according to the pre- 
scribed forms, and Mastai had gained the lead. 
Atter Mass Cardinal Falconieri took a position near 
the two urns, which were deposited in the mid- 
dle of the election-hall, and wherein, on ordinary 
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occasions, the votes; are recorded. 





the venerable cardinal said: 


In a loud voice | 


“I, for my part, vote that Cardinal Mastai be | 


elected our Pope,” and immediately the other car- 
dinals echoed loudly and joyfully, ‘‘ Mastai be our 
Pope.” 

A cry was distinguished clearly above all other 
voices. The cry escaped the breast of Cardinal 
Mastai, who had risen from his kneeling position, 
and, throwing up his arms, swooned away. 


His ELEcTION AS Pope. 


The cardinals hurried toward the newly-elect, 
who soon regained consciousness, Thus, sur- 
rounded by the cardinals, he received their exhort- 
ation to accept, mingled with salutations. 

The reform most likely to reconcile the Papal 
sovereignty with the claims of Italian patriotism 


! 


was one of the firat questions that came up. In | 


deciding upon a constitutional form of government, 
in the administration of which laymen should have 
a large part, a commission of cardinals to carry on 
the government was appointed. The majority of 
the council were opposed to certain changes the 
Pope wished to introduce; but Pius dismissed the 
Swiss troops, and on July 16th granted a general 
amuesty. Tne hostility of Austria was augmented 
by the zeal with which Pius pushed onwards his in- 
novations. He appointed Italian priests to inquire 
into needed reforms; he reduced his own household 
expenses, he abolished all pensions not granted for 
great public services, he imposed a three years’ tax 


‘on all benefices and wealthy church corporations, 


‘gerous revolutionist. 
jhis accessioa to power was to proclaim the freedom 


reduced the taxes, commanded that all the waste 
lands between Ostis aud Porto d’Anzio should be 
prepared to grow rice, and diverted the waters of 
Lake Nemi for the purpose of irrigatio1. He showed 
equal zeal for th: reform of ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, visited in disguise or at unexpected moments 
the monasteries, schools, hospitals and prisons ot 
Rome, and went about the streets on foot and with- 
out the usual guards and attendants. Rome and 
Italy could scarcely credit their senses. It was o1e 
vast concert of praise, one fever of enthusiasm. The 
Pop? coud not go into th streets of Rome without 
beiug subject to ovations. 

Still the radicals of Italy, headed by men like 
Mazzini and Garibaldi, woild not be satisfied with 
anything short of the establishment of a federative 


_ Republic, and the abolition of the Papacy; while 


the monarchical and conservative parties declared 


jit to be the new Pontiff’s duty to push reaction to 
jits extreme limits, 


Pius IX. not agreeing with 
their wishes, appeared to them in the ligitt of a dan- 
One of his very first steps on 


of the Press. This raised a perfect storm of anger 
in Austria, Prussia and Russia. Cardinal Gizzi, who 
jhad been trained as a rigid jurist, wished so to 
frame the law on the Press a3 to give freedom, yet 
restrain license. Aczordingly the decrees provided 
for a censorsiiip, and they were published on the 
15th of March, 1347, Pio Non» res:rving to himself 
th: naming of the censors. The public ition of this 
measure created a storin of opposition among the 
radicals, while its very moderation seemed among 
diplomats ani conservatives to verge on revolu- 
tionary midness. 

O1June 28th, 1847, occurred an event of immense 
significance and productive of most important re- 
silts for the Pope. On that day, by his command, 
Father Ventura pronounced in the basilica of St. 
Peter’s the funeral oration of Daniel O’Connell. 
The diplomatic body protested ; and then came the 
resigiation of Cardinal Gizzi. The Pope wisled to 
complete the arming of the Civic Guird tor the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the general amnesty. 
Gizzi took frigit at the rapidity with which events 
were hurrying on, anc withdrew. Cardinal Ferretti 
succeeded him-on July 26th. The new minister com- 
menced by diminishing the tax on salt, and pro- 
posing in the Pope’s name a custom; union between 
the States of the Church, Sardinia and Tuscany. 
Now the Custom-house officials, as indeed the men 
who filled all the administrative offices, belonged to 
the old régime. Whenever they did not openly op- 
pose the new projects, they secretly thwarted and 
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POPE PIUS IX, AND HIS MINISTRY, IN 1866. 


defeated their execution. Hence every one of the 
Pope’s measures was rendered nugatory, while he 


ernment had to supptess.; and finally Cardinal Fer- 
retti, losing heart, resigned, and was succeeded by 


was held responsible by the radicals for all’ these | Antonelli. 


shortcomings. 


INSTITUTING AN ADMINISTRATION OF 
REFORM. 


He had been maturing a plan of administration 
in conformity with the needs of the period and the 
country; he wished to see in operation a central 
municipal government in Rome aided by local mu- 
nicipalities in the departments. At the head of 
this was to be a Consulta, or Senate, whose mem- 
bers were to be elected by the provinces. The in- 
auguration of this system, and the opening of the 
Senate, were fixed for Nov. 14th, 1847, under the 
Presidency of Cardinal Antonelli. Every detail of 
the project, and every step towards carrying it into 
execution, provoked the most violent manifesta- 
tions; and all was made an occasion of insult to 
the Pope. Several riots occurred, which the Gov- 








The clearly defined purpose of the radicals was 
to force the Pope to name a lay ministry, and to 
declare war against Austria. On Feb. 10th, 1848, 


Pio Nono laid the whole situation before his people, | 


in an appeal of singular frankness and touching in- 
dignation. ‘The radical press immediately accused 
him of wishing to create a party in Italy against the 
party of freedom and reform. The very next 
morning the saddened Pontiff heard the excited 
rabble shouting beneath his windows: ‘ Down 
with the priests! No more priests in the Govern- 
ment !”” 

The proclamation of a French Republic in Paris, 
and the flight of Louis Philippe and his family, fell 
at this very moment on Rome like a bombshell in a 
powder magazine. The Roman municipality came 
to the Pope in a bedy, and imperiously demanded 





Sterbini-Galetti sprang up in this turmoi'. They 
began by banishing the Jesuits. On the 14th the 
Pope published his ‘‘ Fundamental Statute for the 
Temporal Administration of the States of the 
Church.” Jt was all in vain. The revolutionary 
tidal wave had lifted the ship from her moorings, 
and nothing could be stable, no measure could 
satisfy, until the earthquake had ended. A riot 
broke out, and the populace tore down from the 
embassy the arms of Austria, while the radical 
press furiously demanded the recall of the Papal 
Nuncio from Vienna. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies waited upon 


| the Pope on August Ist with an address containing 


a representative government. The new Ministry of | 


4N AUDIENCE WITH FIUS LX. LIN THE VATICAN, 


all the demands of the mob. On November 15th a 
radical ministry was forced upon the Pope. The 
populace, the civic guard, the gendarmerie, the 
troops of the line and the Roman legion took partin 
this. The Pope became a prisoner in his own pal- 
ace, but on November 24th he managed to escape in 
the disguise of a priest in the carriage ot the Bava- 
rian Minister, Count Spaur, to Gaeta. King Ferdi- 
nand and his Queen sailed from Naples to meet 
him, and persuaded him not to accept Spain‘s hos- 
pitality. From all quarters of the world aid and 
sympathy reached him. He issued a _ protest 
against the acts of the revolutionary government, 
and in February, 1849, he called upon the Catholic 
Powers—such as France, Spain, Austria and Naples 
—to give armed help. On February 19th, however, 
the Roman Constituent Assembly declared the in- 
auguration of a republic, and the deposition of the 
Pope from temporal authority. On April 25th a 
French force marched against Rome, and the Aus- 
trians and Spaniards proceeded respectively against 
the north and south provinces, 

The Pope re-entered Rome, April 12th, 1850. He 
set himself heroically to work to repair the ruins 
made during hisabsence. ‘Ihe idea of Italian unity 
and nationality was there, cherished in the hearts 
of the great majority of his countrymen. The note 
presented by Cavour to the Congress of Paris, in 
March, 1856, plainly told Europe that Piedmont 
wanted those provinces of the Roman States known 
as the Legations; and the answers of England and 
France as plainly indicated that Piedmont would 
be allowed to take them when a proper oppor- 
tunity offered. In 1859 the opportunity came 
during a war against Austria. The Legations re- 
volted, aud Piedmont occupied them. How Napo- 
leon III, and Victor Emmanuel carried out the 
remainder of the programme arranged between 
themselves the world cannot so soon have forgot- 
ten. His great measures may thus be summed up: 
His reform of the great religious bodies began June 
l7th, 1847; the publication, December 4th, 1864, 
of the encyclical Quanta Cura ; the celebration, in 
1869-70, of the first session of the Council of the 
Vatican ; the creation in this country of a vast Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy; the conflict with the 
Russian Government afier 1863, in ‘defense of the 
Polish Catholics. In June, 1876, he completed the 
thirtieth year of his pontificate, and, having reigned 
longer than any of his predecessors, contradicts 
the traditional words uttered at his coronation: 
‘Thou shall not see the years of Peter.’ 


THE LATE POPE IN HIS PALACE. 


Pius 1X. kept up his Swiss Body Guard, his 
Guardia Nobile, his gorgeously dressed palefrenieri, 
and all the officials of his house: but they are, of 
course, much reduced in numbers, and they do not 
flaunt their splendid uniforms in the eyes of the 
Piedmontese, as the governing class is still styled 
by all the clerical party. Thus the Swiss who 
lounge about the Scala Regia, the staircase which 
leads to the Sistine Chapel and to the Stanze and 
Loggie of Raphael, always appear in their fenue de 
campagne, their striking uniform completely hidden 
by a long gray cloak, and the helmet replaced by 
a flat muffin cap. But when, turning to the right, 
you ascend another handsome scala, which lands 
you in the courtyard of San Dammasco, you find 
all the functionaries in full dress. 

This same courtyard, although high above the 
level of the piazza, is accessible for velucles, and, 
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St. Peter's. 


however often you may have traced the same steps, 
you never emerge from the lJo!ty interior staircase 
to find yourself in a spacious paved core, as large 
as Leicester Square, London, and traversed by 
carriages, without a new impression of surprise. 
This is the courtyard which is, as it were, framed 
by Raphael's Loggia. A superb staircase, com- 
pleted only about a quarter of a century ago, leads 
from it into the palace of the Vatican proprement 
dit, At each fligit stands on guard a Swiss in the 
handsome uniform of red and yellow designed by 
Michael Angelo, helmet on head and halbert in 
hand. 

The first hall entered is called the ‘Sala dei Sviz- 
zeri,’’ these picturesque-looking gentry mustering 
i. this apartment, where they keep guard of his 
Holiness and prevent him from being mobbed by his 
too faithful admirers. Quite as picturesque as the 
Swiss warriors are the ordinary Papal servants, 
costumed a3 they are in rich purple dan ask velvet 
doublets and breeches, long sleeves hanging down 
straight from the shoulders, and sik stockings to 
match. Thése splendid functionaries relieve you of 
your overcoat, and remind you that you must not 
complete your bail-room dress with gloves, these 
coverings not being permitted in the presence of 
Papal supremacy. The walls of the lofty apartment 
are covered with frescoes, but you have not time 
to examine then, for you are ushered through a 
series of comparatively small rooms into that par- 
ticular one which is destined for yourself. 

Presently there is perceptible a moveme:.t of 
hushed excitement. First glides in the voluble 

nmendatore, who is decano of the “ camerieri 
segreti di capo e spada.”’ He lias much to tell, and 
he knows how to say it in an interesting manner. 
Then comes in Monsignor Macchi, the maestro di 
camera, in full ecclesiastical costume. He remem- 
bers you perfect'y, he assures you,in his urbanest 
tones, but before the presentation he wants to be 
quite sure of your full name. A few minutes later 
and the doors are thrown open; in walks very 
s'o vly a gentleman.in a strange nondescript blue 
uniform; he is tie custodian—not the curator or 
direstor—of the Vatician Museum. In accordance 
with old custon, he always heads the processiun. 
After him come two guardie nobili, in their simple 
becoming undress fenue—two members of the 
Roman aristocracy —who are as proud to serve the 
Pope in his misfortan:s as they were pleased to 
form his body-gaard when he was still a king. 

Next in the proceelings of this graphically de- 
scribed interview, which took place last Summer, 
comes Pias IX., sirrounded by the little court 
which always a¢companies him on his daily rounds. 
The tall, strong, massive -featured man in the scar- 
let skull-cap, dress an! stockings, and heavy chain, 
with whom the Pope is conversing, and who. when 
he bends down, smiles as ke listens and listens as 
he smiles, is none other than the famous Cardinal 
Ledochowski. Behind him is the softer face ot Car- 
dinal Mertel, and the tall. ascetic presence of Mon- 
signor Nardi. The Bish>p ct Laval and Monsignor 
Cattani, the Nuncio-elect at Madrid, are also at 
hand, and among the chosen few in multi is the 
— General Kanzler, formerly Minister of 

ar. 

In Fronr or THis Group WALKS THE Pope. 

Over his long white dress is thrown a great 
scarlet cloak, and his s'ippers, of course, are of 
the same hue; but he wears on his head a small 
white skullcap, his scariet hat being cariied by 
some one behind him, in case of need. He leans 
ratuer heavily on his stick, and he has lost, to a 
great extent, the nobly erect carriage which dis- 
tingaished him but a very few years ago. In fact, 
he stoops now. His voice, too, is weaker, and his 
articulation less strikingly distinct. 

Following the little proce ssion into the next room, 


| store. 
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THE VATICAN PALACE, IN WHICH PIUS IX. DIED, ADJOINING ST. PETER’S BASILICA. 


the Pope was seen blessing a number of Franciscan 
friars, with whom was a parish priest from Lecce. 
He had brought from his Calabrian home a present 
by which he hoped the Holy Father would set some 
His gift consisted of a box of snuff of pecu- 
larly rare quality. The case was worthy of the 
contents. It was no ordinary box, but it was cov- 
ered with blue velvet, and made in the semblance 
ot a book, the gold lettering on which set forth in 
quaint Latin the beneficial results to the nostrils of 
the letter-press within. It was touching to see the 
good old priest’s face as it rose from the ceremony 
of kissing the Pope's foot, his eyes filled with tears 
of joy and his voice choked with emotion. 








Pursuing his daily walk, the Pope passed through 
the great hall, where the Swiss on duty knelt down 
with outstretched hands, 
prayer, and so gained the open loggia, where his 
hat was handed to him, and where he found ladies 
waiting to see him. After walking about, chatting 
with the attendant cardinals for something less 
than half an hour, he returned to the Sala dei Sviz- 
zeri, and there took leave of his suite before retir- 
ing to his apartments, all present kneeling except 
the two Princes of the Church. Even the Swiss 
guardsmen in the corridor outside, dimly percepti- 
ble through the window, were seen to kneel as his 
Holiness raised his two finvers in siga of blessing. 


CARDINAL PECCI, RECENTLY APPOINTED TO SERVE AS THE PAPAL SUBSTITUTE DURING TUE INTERREGNUM. 
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Vatican, 


Pius IX. does not like solitude. He gives daily 
audiences even during the heat ot Summer. Taci- 
turn persons do not find favor with him. His 
former physician, Sartori, knew his disposition well, 
and invariably supplied himself with bon mois, an- 
ecdotes, or interesting news, before calling upon his 
illustrious patient. A number of cardinals call 
diily to entertain him. The banished Prussian, 
Legochowski, is a favorite. He is 0 well ac- 
quainted with European affairs, and particularly 
with those of the Prussian court, and has had such 
interesting personal experiences, that he is excep- 
tionally successful in keeping the Pope amused. 
The antiquarian, Baron Visconti, is a frequent visi- 
tor, and one of the most welcome, being very 
witty and prolific of good sayings. Monsignor 
Nardi, who is another frequent visitor at the Vati- 
can, and holds a high place in the good-will of his 
Holiness, looks upon Visconti as a. rival, and on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, when the latter is accus- 
tomed to present himself, he usually remains at 
home to indite a leader for the Vocedella Verita or 
@ letter for the Vienna Volksfreund. So far the 
correspondent, 

THe Daity LIFE OF THE LATE POPE. 

Since Friday, 16th of September, 1870, the white 
figure of Pius IX. had not been seen in the sireets 
of Rome. On that day, fur the last time, he walked 
along the Corso from end to end to disprove the re- 

ort that he had secretly escaped fiom tLe city. 
ie went, as usual, down the middle of the road, 
an attendant cardinal on each side, his chaplain, 
with two ‘other prelates, flowing, tnd behind 
them a few of the noble guard, waiking at a brisk 
pace, blessing the people who knelt before |.im with 
affectionate reverence, stopping from tine to tine 
to put his hand on some child’s head who had run 
forward to kiss his ring. Then be cressed tle 
threshold of the Vatican, which he never repassed. 

A distinguished corresp ondent of a Frencl: news- 
paper, a lady who had the entrée to the Vatican, des 
scribed the daily life of the Pope a little overa year 
ago as follows: 

At an hour when ali in Rome were asleep, lights 
are already seen behind the high windows of the 
Vatican. It is hal:-past five. ‘lhe Pope’s bedroom 
door suddenly opens, and his Holiness appears. 
** Buon giorno,” says the Pope in a clear, distinct 
voice to his aged valet de chambre, Sigtor Zango- 
lini, who is dressed in a violet-colored 1obe, and 
who occupies his leisure moments in cisposing of 
unheard of quantities of snuff. Signo: Zangolini then 
enters the Pope’s room, shaves him, dresses hiir, 
and then leaves him in his privacy till seven o’clock. 
At seven o’clock the Pope «pairs to lis clapel, 
where he celebrates and also hears Mass. It is at 
this morning Mass where ke administers the sacra- 
ment to foreigners of cistinction visiting Rome. It 
is considered a very high honor to rece.ve the sa- 
crament from the hands of his Holiness; but in 
order to partake of this privilege one must be up 
and stirring by five in the moining. Every person 
must be present at the celebration of the two 
Massev--domestics, Swiss Gtards, Palatine Guards. 

Service being concluded, Pius 1X. passes into the 
refectory, where already snoking on the table 
stands a tureen of soup, in which are seen floating 
the fine patés of Genoa, ‘The Pope qialifies the 
soup with a glass of Orvieto wine, eats four or five 
moistened biscuits; and no w, it is almost nine 
o’clock, he passes int» Lis bisivess-rcom. He is 
seated at lis table—befovs him are the crucifix and 
the image of the Holy Virgin. Cardinal Antonelli, 
exhausted and shattered by his long illness, but in 
whose eyes that singular brightness cannot be 
quenche |, seats himself oppo site his sovereign. He 
wears the court dress of the Vatican, a soutane, a 
black tight-fitting robe, fringed with red, with small 
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red buttons, and a red silk cloak, The cardinal dis- 
cusses with his Holiness grave questions of State 
policy, exhibits to him the dispatches that have 
arrived the previous evening, and takes his depar- 
ture. The functionary who is next ushered into 
the Pope’s business-room is a layman, Signor Gia- 
como Spagna, Prefect of the Apostolic Palace, 
whose function among others consists in the man- 
agement of the sums derived from St. Peter’s Penny. 
These funds amount yearly to twenty million francs. 
A portion is absorbed by the numerous attendants, 
servitors, guards, gendarmes, who live in the Vati- 
can, by pensions and ‘the expenses of nuncios at 
foreign courts. The rest is capitalized, and it is 
said that the day will soon come when the Vatican 
will possess a revenue equal to the sum which the 
Italian Government places at its disposal—three 
million francs—but which the Pope has hitherto re- 
fused to accept. 

Then comes the hour of the arrival of the post. 
Pius IX. opens some Ictters, then hastily makes 
himselt acquainted with the contents of the news- 
papers. the hour for reception sounds, the 
solemn time when the Pope grants audience. The 
hall of the Countess Mathilda is filled with ladies, 
mostly foreign, in the strict attire required at the 
Vatican —a black silk dress, the head covered with 
a black vail,and no jewelry. Gentlemen must be 
in strict evening costumes, with a white cravat. A 
noise is heard of the tramp of armed men. The Swiss 
Guards line the hall; then enters a long array of 
prelates and other dignitaries of the Church—last of 
all the Pope. These audiences are often marked by 
touching incidents. The audience is over. It is now 
twelve o’clock. The Pope walks in his garden, ac- 
companied by five or six cardinals and other 
familiars of the palace. It is during this promenade 
that the Pope hears all that takes place in the city. 
Nothing of the least importance is concealed from 
him. He is wade aware of all the doings and say- 
ing of the inhabitants. 
He is then reconducte |! to his private apartments, 
and the cardinals ani: tie:s take their leave. 

THE POPE 

Dinner is served. Do you wish to know what it 
consists of ? There is seldom any change, and I 
will take upon myself to inform you. The repast, 
which is invariably the same, except on fasting 


AT DINNER, 


days, consists of soup, something boiled, a side- | 


dish and some vegetables. Ordinarily, the Pope 
contents himself with soup, some vegetables and 
some fruit, without touching the remainder. Pius 
IX. dines alone, and with the appetite of a man 
whose life is well regulated. Dinner over, it is 
time for the This lasts about an hour. 
Towards four o'clock the Pope goes to the library, 
accompanied by his particular friends. Amongst 
these, since the death of Duke Massimo, who was 
never absent from the Pope, the most important is 
the archeologist Viscenti, not less famous for his 
wit and repartee than for his learned illustrations 
of the ancient monuments. On his way to the 
library the Pope blesses the mountains of rosaries, 
chaplets, crosses and scapularies which every day 
are sent from Rome to the five parts of the globe. 
Those accompanying the Pope to the library do 
their utmost to divert and interest their master, 
who is always of an easy, accommodating temper. 
Tne Pope enjoys an epigram, especially if it is 
neatly turned in verse, and he is not the last to add 
the spur of his wit to those satirical hits launched 
at the head of those oppressors, the Piedmontese, 
and other barbarians. When he has dismissed his 
attendants, the Pope returns again to work. He 
occupies himself now with religious affairs with the 
secretaries of the Congregation of Briefs. 

‘The day at last comes to an end. It is now eight 
o'clock ; the hour for supper has come. [lis supper 
is like that of an anchorite—a little bouillon, a 
couple of boiled potatoes, water, and a little fruit. 


siesta. 


The Pope, however, does not yet gu to bed. He is 
closeted with a prelate in his private livrary. If he 


has a discourse to deliver—an occupation to which 
he devotes himself very willingly, tor the Pope is 
an excellent orator—he causes the Gospel of the 
day to be read to him, and picks out the passage 
which is to be the subject of his text, and immedi- 
ately improvises an allocution, the groundwerk of 
the discourses to be delivered. If he las nothing 
particular on hand, the prelate who is with him 
seeks a book in the library and begins to read. 
The Holy Father soon discovers that sleep is gath- 
ering on him. The prelate stops reading, and 
kneels. ‘‘ Holy Father, your Benediction.’ The 
Pope lifts his hand, pronouncing the Benediction. It 
is now ten o’clock. A quarter of an hour later, with 
the exception of those prelates who have vigils to 
perform, all are asleep in the Vatican. In the cor- 
ridorgs no one is to be seen but the Swiss Guard 
habited in his medieval costume, and a Remington 
rifle on his shoulder. Outside the wind whistles 
through the immense porticos of the square of St. 
Peter, and the cold night-wind flutters the green 
plumes in the hat of the Bersaglieri sentry watch- 
ing from afar the entrance to the Vatican. 

His Holiness was never given to posing; he used 
to take his snuff and unfold his blue-cl.ecked linen 
handkerchiet with perfect indifference while seated 
upon his throne, the centre of the grandest ceremo- 
nials; but he might almost be conscious of the 
effect he produced as he paused in full sight of 
every one for a moment on entering the loggia ata 
reception. He stood a venerable figure, clothed 
entirely in white—no scrap of color save the tips of 
his red slippers, and the plain gold chain and cross 
hanging from his neck—the very picture of a grand 
old man whose heart overflowed with benevolence, 
set on a background of scarlet and purple draped 
stately cardinals and violet monsignori. 

His Holiness, who was a great snuff-taker, wore 
out five cassocks a year; each cassock costs £20. 
His red cape cost £32; it lasted him about a twelve- 
month. His silk stockings, which were made by a 
Belgian house, cost £4 a pair. His s!:oes varied in 
price, according to the nature of the embroidered 
cross on them; one pair is decorated with crosses 
of brilliants, worth £4,000. The Pope’s old clothes 
are eagerly sought after by devotees, who keep 
them as religious relics, and many are the faithful 
who wrote to him to beg the gift of an old slipper 
or pocket-handkerciief; but the Holy Father, as a 
rule, lett the matter in the hands of his valet, who 
naturally made fine pickings. 


WHO WILL 1E HIS SUCCESSOR ? 


The Conclave will be a considerable political 
event, inasmuch as it will prove that the Catholic 
Church can dscharge the most important of its 
functions, even in the most difficult times, without 
the aid of the temporal power. It will be more 
than the election of a high dignitary. It will still be 
the election of a sovereign——the sovereign of con- 
sciences. It is impossible that the future Pontiff 
can exaggerate the policy of resistance adopted by 
Pius 1X., neither is it possible that he can altogether 
renounce it; but from the commencement of his 
reign there will be manifested a transformation 
which will gradually assume the character of ‘ ac- 
complished tacts.’ Then Father Curci, who in the 
eyes of Christians now passes for a heretic because 
he has preached the compromise which he consi- 
ders inevitable, will have to be admitted among the 
number of the prophety atier the Conclave, 


Two hours are thus passed. | 





THE FAVORITE RETREAT OF POPE 
In theory there is no one who can be “ called” to 
| the Pontificate. Thus Gregory X. was not a car- 
dinal, but simply Bishop of Liege, when he was 
elected Pope in 1271. Celestin V., who became St. 
Celestin, and who was elected Pope in 1294, was a 
layman. Even a married man might be elected 
Pope, provided his wife consented to it. Since 
1378—that is to say, since the time of Urban VI. 
the Pope has always been chosen from among the 
cardinals. And among the cardinals are always 
indicated in advance those who have the greatest 
chance of succeeding to the tiara. They are 
designed by the title of ‘‘ Cardinaux Papables.” 

Speaking in a general way, the cardinals whose 
names may issue victorious from the urn are five in 
number. The following are their names: Pecci, 
Bilio, La Valetta, Simeoni, Franchi. 

None of these are fanatics or “ saints,’’ to use the 
expression in favor among the cardinals. Among 


the five, however, three are more disposed than the | 


others to carry out the policy of Pius IX. 
are: Bilio, Simeoni, Franchi. 

Of these Cardinal Pecci was the greatest favorite 
of the late Pope. He was born at Carpiente, 1810, 
elevated to the Bishopric of Perugia in 1846, upon 
the accession of Pius IX, and appointed cardina'- 
priest March 15th, 1852. Owing to the Pope's fond- 
ness for him, the wily Antonelli grew very jealous, 
and, believing that his own power and influence 
might be jeopardized by Pecci’s popularity, he con- 
fined him almost exclusively to his archdiocese of 
Perngia. Shortly before Antonelli's death the L’ope 
insisted that his favorite should be stationed closer 
to his person, and accordingly Cardinal Pecci was 
summoned to Rome. He is aman of blameless 
character, sincerely religious, well-versed in ecclesi- 
astical matters, of moderate conservative opinions, 
and the possessor of fine executive and business 
abilities. His forced absence from Rome for so 
many years will count much in his favor by having 
removed him from the influences of the Vatican in- 
trigues, whic he has characterized as unworthy of 
men, Christians and se: vants of the Church. 

There are six cardinals of the Order of Bishops, 


They 


the most prominent of whom is Louis Bilio, who | 


was born at Alessandria, Italy, March 25th, 1826. 
He is Bishop of Sabine, and was named cardinal 
June 22d, 1866. The cardinals of the Order ot 
| Priests number forty-eight. John Simeoni, the 
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PIUS IX. IN THE VATICAN GARDENS. 


, Cardinal Secretary of State, was born at Pagliano, 
1817, created Archbishop of Chalcedonia, a nominal 
see, and appointed cardinal March “15th, 1875. 
Alexander Franchi was born in Rome, 1819, cre- 
ated Archbishop of Thessalonica, also a nominal 
see, appointed Prefect of the Propaganda, and 
named cardinal-priest December 22d, 1873. Ra- 
phael Monaco La Valletta di Chieti, was born at 
Aquila, Italy, 1827, and named cardinal March 13th, 
1868, 

The cardinals of the Order of Deacons number 
nine, of whom Mertel, a great jurst, now 72 years 
old, is considered one ot the wisest and most mod- 
erate men belonging to the Sacred College. He 
was a stanch friend of Pius IX. in the trouble- 
some days of 1848, and is a slow, deliberate man, 
but never swerves from the ground of strict legal- 
ity and equity. 

Of the cardinals residing in Rome several are 
very old men. Louis Amat is 82, and disabled by 
| repeated apoplectic fits; Asguini is 76, a good- 

hearted, scrupulous man, fond of high wines and 

good dinners; Bizarri is of the same age, but a 

chronic invalid; Di Pietro, a noble Roman, is 73, is 

of high and gentlemanly feelings, and lavish of 

his money to the extremity of extravagance ; and 

| De Luca, a deeply learned Sicilian, well versed in 

worldly affairs, who was Papal Nuncio at Vienna, 

and would not give into Austrian views, is in his 
73d year. 

RECEPTION THE SAD NEWS 
UNITED STATES. 


On Fiiday morning, February 8th, Cardinal Me- 
Closkey received a telegram from Rome officially 
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announcing the death of the Pope, and summoning | 


| him to Rome. He sailed on the Inman steamer 
City of New York, from pier 45, North River, at 
9:30 A.M. on Saturday. The Cardinal was accom- 
panied on the trip by Father Farley, his private 
secretary. At Rome he will make his headquarters 
at the American College, and will remain until 
alter the enthronement of the coming Pope. ‘The 
| Cardinal made his voyage at the time of his eleva- 
tion to his present office in August, 1875, and al- 
| though he now goes in the Winter time he las no 
fear of illness, as his health is excellent. 
Father Preston, the Chancellor, has addressed an 
official letter to the various Catholic priests of the 
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city by direction of the Cardinal. This letter was 
read in all the churches on Sunday. In due time 
requiem Masses will be celebrated in all of the 
Roman Catholic churches of the city for the repose 
of the soul of the dead Pontiff. 

At the time of the funeral of Victor Emmanvel, 
Mayor Ely, at the request of representatives of the 
Italian Government, directed flags to be displayed 
at half-mast on the City Hall. A similar mark of 
respect to the memory of Pius 1X. should, in his 
opinion, be manifested. On Friday he received a 
number of letters inquiring whether it was bis in- 
tention to have the flags displayed. A prominent 
member of an American Order called upon him 
and said that such a display would be an offense te 
popular sentiment. ‘lhe Mayor remarked that he 
did not believe any right-minded citizen could be 
offended by such a manifestation, as the Pope had 
been a good Prince and a man of exemplary purity, 
and the flags were displayed on Saturday. 


BaLtrmore, Fesrvary 8th.— His Grace tle Mis 
Reverend Archbishop Gibbons, as Primate of the 
Catholic Church in America, received the first offi- 
cial intelligence of the Pope's death in a cable dis- 
patch which reached him at nine o’clock this 
morning. The dispatch requested him to officially 
announce the fact to the Archbishops and Bishops 
in the United States, which was done. Until this 
telegram was received the Archbishop had taken 
no official action, not recognizing the reports ot the 
death until they reached him from the Vatican. 
The cathedral belis and those of the other Catho- 
lic churches in the city were tolled at six o’clock 
this evening in memory of the departed Pontiff. The 
churches will all be draped in mourning and con- 
tinue so for a period of thirty days, and on the 
ninth day after the Pope's death, the occasion of 
the obsequies at Rome, memorial services will be 
held in all the Catholic churches throughout this 
archdiocese. At the cathedral they will be very 
imposing, and will be participated in by leading 

| dignitaries of the church. Until the celection of 
the Pope’s successor, a daily service will also be 
| held in all the churches and prayers offered for 
divine guidance in selecting the next Pontiff. A 
| number of Lishops have already arrived here to 
take part in the Pallium service on Sanday next. 


BROOKLYN, February 8th.—The feeling of sorrow 
in Brooklyn attendant upon the announcement of 
the death of the Pope was sincere and profofne. 
Up to last evening Bishop Longhlin had not noti- 
fied the pastors as to any special ceremonies to be 
held in the diocese of Brooklyn, but it was expected 
that he would do so, and. that an early day would 
be designated tor the celebration of solemn re- 
quiem high Masses in all the churches, and other 
measures may also be taken to appropriately com- 
memorate the sad event. Yesterday prayers for 
tne repose of the soul of the Pope were offered in all 
the parochial and convent schools. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., February 8th.—No sooner had 
the news ot the Pope’s death been received than 
Bishop Hendricken, of this diocese, commenced to 
make arrangements for a solemn high Mass, which 
| was celebrated to-day at the Cathedral. Nearly all 
| the priests of the city and surrounding places were 
present, Upwards of one thousand children were 
also present, together with the various religious 
societies of the place. In the entire aisle in front of 
tie altar was erected a catafalque, supporting @ 
| Greped coffin and surrounded by lighted tapers, 
| The altar was tastefully draped in black, and the 
clergy were clothed in their mourning robes. The 
music of the requiem consisted of the Gregorian 
chant by the choir and a bass solo. The ceremo- 
nies were concluded with the absolution performed 
by Bishop Hendricken. 

Newark, N. J., Feburary 8th.—The intelligence 
of the death of the Pope, which was received in this 
city yesterday alternoon, caused the deepest sorrow 
anong all the members of the Roman Catholic 
Church, both priests and laity, in this city; and 
among all classes who belong to that communion it 
has been the principal topic of conversation since 
the sad news was received. As the sad intelli- 
gence of the Supreme Pontifi’s demise came 
suddenly at Jast, no steps bave as yet been 
taker. by any of the churches in the matter of 
special services, and Vicar-General Doane was not 
able to say at present what would be done, as he 
had not yet had an opportunity to consult with the 
Bishop. He said, however, that the prayers of the 
faithful would be asked in the cathedral and in all 
the other churches on Sunday for the repose of the 
soul of the departed Pontiff, and that a solemn 
pontifical requiem Mass would be celebrated at an 
early day. ‘This morning the cathedral bell was 
tolled eighty-six times at nine o’clock, in commem- 
oration of the eighty-six years of the Pope’s life. 

Aupany, N. Y., February 8th.—Rt. Rev. Bishop 
McNeirney, of Albany, has issued a circular letter 
announcing the death of the Pope to the clergy 
and laity of his diocese, and directing Masses to be 
celebrated and prayers offered. 





PREPARATIONS FOR THE FUNERAL. 


Rome, February 8th.—The arrangements for the 
obsequies of the late Pope and the choosing of his 
successor are progressing. The attitude of the 
Italian Government has reassured even the most 
timid, and there are some indications of the pomp 
of the Papacy coming forth from its Vatican re- 
treat. The church bells have been tolling all day. 

It is certain that no urdue haste will be made, 
and that none of the prescribed formule will be 
omitted. As soon as the Pope died the Ambassa- 
dors to the Vatican asked the Camerlingue to fol- 
low the ancient usage regarding the funeral and 
the election of a successor. Cardinal Pecei replied 
that such was the intention of the majority of the 
Sacred College. 

Forty-three cardinals are now here, and ten more 
have sent aotice by telegraph of their intention to 
come. The French cardinals a:e expected to reach 
here to-morrow, and the Austrian and Spanish car- 
dinals on Sunday and Monday. All the cardinals 
have been informed of the meeting of the Conclave. 
which will assemble immediately at the Vatican. 

The Jtalie says the Congregation of Cardinals 
decided only ty a majority of three to hold the 
Conclave in Rome. It will wait for the arrival of 
toreign cardinals before taking any final resolution. 

The Congregation of Cardinals to-day heard the 
late Pope’s last wishes and instructions relative to 
the Conclave and his funeral. They were unsealed 
and read presente cadavere by the Chamberlain to 
all the cardinals now in Rome. 

The Cardinal-Vicar's announcement of the death 
of the Pone says his funeral will be celebrated at 
St. Peter’s Cathedral, and orders prayers for the 
deceased to be offered up in all the Catholic 
churches throughout the world. A public lying-in 
state of the Pope's remains is anticipated. 

Funeral services will be held in all the churches, 
but the one at St. Peter’s Cathedral is expected to 
be very imposing. 

The remains are to be temporarily deposited in 
the Choir Chapel of St. Peter’s, and finally buried 
in the crypt. The Conclave will decide whether 
the funeral shall be public or private. 

Cardinals Bilio, Pecci and PD‘ Pietro will govern 
the Church pending the election of a Pontill, 
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